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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 





Department or Warn, November 21, 1831. 


Sir: In obedience to your instructions, I have the honor to submit 
herewith a general view of the operations of this Department, and of 
the various branches of its administration, together with the accom- 
panying Reports of the officers in charge of the ditferent bureaus for the 
past year. -— ' , ; 

The plan of organization by which the great objects of public con- 
cern committed to the War Department, are divided into different 
classes, and placed under the more immediate control of respectable 
and responsible officers, is well calculated to promote fidelity, prompt.- 
tude, and economy in the management of these important iuterests. 
By assigning to each office a particular branch of the service, experi- 
ence in the general administration is acquired at the Department, and 
in the practical details at the places of execution. On this subject I 
have only to remark, that the importance of our Indian relations, both 
present and prospective, demands a similar arrangement for this por- 
tion of the public affairs. The existing organization rests upon Execu- 
tive authority, but the efficiency and responsibility of that Department 
would be greatly promoted, if its duties were regulated by a Legisla- 
tive act. This measure has more than once been recommended in the 
Reports of iny predecessors, and, | beg leave to add my convicuon to 
theirs of its necessity. 

The condition of the army is satisfactory in its material, and, so far 
in its morale as depends upon the exertions of the officers. Its appro- 
priate functions are performed honombly for itself, and usefully for 
the country. Although some of the details of the service are suscep- 
tible of improvement in their administration, and some in their legis- 
lation, still, in the general result, whether viewed as an arm of national 
defence, or as a depository of military knowledge and experience, it 
has attained the great objects for which it was raised and is maintained. 
It is efficient, without being expensive, and adequate to the exigencies 
of our service, without being dangerous. ,1 refer to the Report of the 
Major General commanding, for the detailed operations of the year. 


The Annual Reports of this Department have already brought be- 
fore the Government the subject of desertion ; and I regret to state, 
that this serious evil not only contimues but increases. Inquiries have 
been instituted into the causes of this offence, and the most efficient 
remedy ; and much valuable information is coutained in a Repert from 
the War Department, of February 17, 1530. But no measures have 
been adopted to check a practice, which, from its extent and impunity, 
not only materially injures the service by the loss of the men and t 
consequent expense, but threatens im its ress, and by its example, 
w destroy that principle of ema which is the only safe bond of con- 
nexion between the soldier and his coantry. In the present state of 
oor martial law, and of its necessary administration, there ie in fact 
vo adequate punishment for the crime of desertion. Confinement and 
mployment at hard labor are the only efficient sentenees which mili- 
tary tribunals can inflict; and where a soldier is confined in a guard- 
bonse, and his companions stationed without to secure bim, and with 
ull the facilities of constant communication, we may well doubt whether 
his situation is so much more unpleasant than theirs, as to give to this 
mode of punishment any salutary effect upon the discipline of the 
army; and at all our posts, and particularly at those upon the inland 
border, the soldiers are generally employed either in the line of their 
juty or upon fatigue, and a sentence to hard labor subjects them to lit 

> morc than the ordinary demands of the service. 

Whether any system of moderate rewards will prevent this practice, 
ne he doubted ; but certainly the abolition of all efficient punishment, 

ithout providing any substitute to operate upon the pride and hopes 
bf the soldier, is, in fuct, to invite him to abandon his colors, whenever 
he restraints of discipline cause temporary dissatisfaction. 

To retain a part of the bounty and the pay, and thereby to provide a 
und for the use of the soldier when discharged, to reduce the period of 
ervice, and to increase the pay of the rank and file of the army, and 
particularly of the non-commissioned officers, are among the most pro- 
ninent suggestions which have been offered upon this subject. 

The number of desertions in 
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And in 1831 they will probably amountto - - - - 41,450 


An estimate has been prepared at the Adjutant General’s office, 

punded upon a minute examination and comparison of the various 

xpenses incident to the maintenance of a soldier, and exhibiting the 
al pecuniary loss of the Government arising from this cause. 


This loss was, for 1826 - : - : ° : $54,393 
1827 - - - - - 61,314 
1828 a = = - aa > Bh ri 
1229 4 ° $ = me " 345 
1830 . : - - - - 102,087 
1831 probably ae Na A Te a 118,631 


The tabular statement accompanying the Report of the Commanding 
eneral shows that the pay of the non-commissioned officers, musi- 
aus, and privates, may be increased so as materially to oo their 
udition, and mot exceed the aggregate amount of $85,920. The 
u<ommissioned officers, particularly, are, in our service, inadequately 
d. Every military man is sensible of their importance to the char- 
ter and efficieucy of an army; and such inducements should be 
ered, as would ensure the e ment of competent men, qualified, 
their principles, habits, and intelligence, to acquire the confidence 
hd to command the respect of the soldiers. That this additional com- 






































Qu, there is no doubt—whether in so great a degree as to save the 
hole sum proposed to be given, experience only can determine. 

A very large portion of all the crimes committed in the army may be 
sed to the habits of intemperance. This vice is, in fact, the prevalent 
2 of our soldiery. I am satisfied that ardent spirits should not form 
omponent part of the ration. By issuing it, we furnish to those al- 
andy accustomed to its use the means of vicious indulgence, and we 
























nsation would have a tendency to diminish the mnschief of deser- | publicat 
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vernment in allowing and providing it. 


army promoted. ‘The regulation of this Department, by whic 


of its value. 


useful. 


service for his mental or religious improvement. And there is, perhaps, 
no similar service in which such measure is more necessary. Many 


tion, or beyond it. 


demoralization. None of the ordinary means of instruction are within 


lished, and so useful. Independently of any obligation which may be 
supposed to exist on the part of the Government, to provide for the 
moral as well as the physical wants of a class of men, who, in devoting 
theinselves to the service of the country, become unable to provide for 
their wants, it is certain that, as a question of ew: this measure 
is recommended by powerful considerations. Where moral and reli- 
gious principles are practically acknowledged, their sfnctions will add 
validity to the obligations voluntarily aS? the soldier, and his 
duties will be performed with more fidelity and alacrity. As he be- 
comes a better man, he will become a better soldier. Discipline and 


military posts as, from their position and the strength of the garrisons, 
may seem to call for such a measure, would be productive of great ad- 
vautages to the service ; and to the soldiers individually the measures 
would be equally beneficial. Reproofs and exhortations in life, and the 
consolations of religion in death, would be freely offered to them. The 
experiment, I think, is worthy of trial ; and the expense can scarcely be 
placed in fair competition with an object which promises such useful 
results for the pieseat improvement and future happiness of the 
soldiers. 
The various departments of the staff of the army have performed 
with fidelity their accustomed routine of duties. Iu the three great 
divisions of efficiency,economy, and accountability, the present mode of 
administration seems well adapted to the nature of our service. ‘The 
several tabular statements accompanying this Report exhibit the satis- 
factory manner in which the public funds have been expended and 
accounted for. Nor is there any reason to believe that the slightest 
loss will occar from the fiscal operations of the year. A system whose 
effects are thus beneficial, must be not only safe in itself, but safely 
administered. And for this administration we are indebted to the 
superintending care of the several bureaus, and to the varivus officers 
employed under them throughout the country. It is evident that a 
fund of knowledge has been provided, which cannot fail to be usefal in 
any future exigency. Armies may be suddenly raised, and discipline 
in some measure introduced, by great exertions, and in great emer- 
gencies. The experience of other nations, and of our own, too, has 
demonstrated, that the peculiar information upon which depend the 
subsistence, the health, and the movement of troops, and the supply of 
their necessary material, can only be acquired by time and experience. 
The disasters and prodigal expenditures in the beginning of the late 
war furnished a metworable lesson upon this subjeet, which it is aoped 
will not be forgotten, as we recede from the period of their concurrence. 
Our present organization is small enough for the wants of the service, 
and yet such is its nature that it may be indefinitely extended, as the 
pressure of circumstances may require, ensuring 1p every branch of 
the service a judicious system of administration, and experienced 
officers to direct and apply 1s. 
The Military Academy has existed sufficiently long, under its pre- 
sent mode of instruction, to enable the Government and the country to 
form a correct estimate of its value, both with relation to the ts 
themselves, and the character of the army. Of 560 officers, having 
rank in the line, and now in service, 404 were educated at that institu- 
tion. These young men have been prepared by a rigid and judicious 
course of instruction and discipline for the various duties of their pro- 
fession. 660 have entered the army, of whom but thiiteen have been 
dismissed ; and during the present year only two have been brought 
before courts martial, and they, upon charges not affecting their moral 
character. 
These facts are honorable and decisive proofs of general con- 
duct, when the high state of discipline and the course of vigilant in- 
fog 80 im our service are taken into view. In the Annaal Reports of 
Visitors at barby mc is exhibited the result of por most careful 
observations, made by persons competent to estimate, epared to 
scrutinize, the claims and condition of the institation. For st years 
these Reports have borne unequivocal evidence to the fidelity and abili- 
ty of the superintencent, and the academic staff generally, and to the 
sacar on Pag correct deportment of the pupils. The record which is 
pt of their say ne and conduct, the ge of emulation necessarily 
excited, and the judicious plan of rewards, which are offered, by the 
ication of the names of the most distingui individuals, and by 
their admission into the army in the order of merit, are powerful incen- 
tives to exertion, and, when combined with the strict and impartial ex- 
aminations to which all must submit, can scarcely fail to secure for the 
service of their country such, and such only, as are qualified to be 


useful. 
The science of war is an advancing one. In Enrope, where peace 
is seldom long maintained, a large portion of the talent and intelligence 





ite those who are yet temperate to acquire this destructive habit. It | 


is certainly sufficient for all useful purposes, if there be in truth any 
utility in the consumption of ardent spirits, that the officers be author-| military establishments, whether they relate to the operations in the 
ized to grant permission for its purchase, in proper quantities, to those 

whose situations may require it, without the direct agency of the Go- 


‘There were issued to the army, in 1830, 72,537 gallons of whiskey, 
at the cost of $22 132. If this sum were applied to the purchase of tea, y appo 
coffee, and sugar, for the use of the soldiers, their habits and morals | position, as well as our free institutions, may delay, but we have no 
would be greatly im proved, and the discipline and respectabilit of the | right to expect they will prevent, the occurrence of war. As this event 

i an of- | may happen, it as the part of true wisdom to be 7 ig for it, as far 

fer is made to tke soldier of commuting the whiskey ration by the pay-| 2° preparation can be made without too great a sacrif 
ment of one cent, is productive of little advantage. In this estimate of | barely sufficient to furnish small garrisons fur the fortifications upon 
the value of this part of the ration, reference has been had only to the | Seaboard, and to hold in check the numerous and restless ludian tribes 
actual average cost of the article, delivéred in large quantities at the "pon our inland frontier. 
various posts. But this is unjust to thé soldier. He estimates it, very duties of the profession are acquired ; and, as long as the officers en- 
naturally, at the retail price, averaging probably five cents, and the pre- 
sent commutation is, in fact, to ask him to sell his whiskey for one-lifth 
it is far better to leave the troops no choice, but to allow 
them a liberal compensation, and im such articles as will be most 


The American soldier is well paid, fed, and clothed ; and in the event 
of sickness or disability, ample provision is made for his support. But 
his moral culture is wholly neglected. There is no arrangement in our 


of the positions occupied by our troops are upon the verge of civiliza- 
‘There they are retained for years, and under cir- 
cumstances which, if not counteracted, almost necessarily lead to great 


their reach, and neither their habits nor principles can be improved or 
fortified by those institutions which are elsewhere so generally estab- 


THE POWERS NOT DELEGATED TO THE U.STATES BY THE CONSTITUTION, NOR PROHIBITED BY IT TO THE STATES,ARE RESERVED TO THE STATES RESPECTIVELY OR TO THE PEOPLE»~Amendments tothe Constitution Art.X. 
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| Suggestion of changes and improvements in all the branches of their 


| field,to the various supplies, or to the necessary course of administration. 

We must look to those nations for the benefit of their experience. And 
our progress in the elements of military kuowledge will depend, in a 
| great measure, upon the careful preparation and education of the 
| young men who are annually appoited in our service. Our local 





ce. Our army is 


Under these circumstances, the practical 


ter the service with a well-grounded knowledge of its principles, we 
muy look to the army as the depository of a fund of information upon 
this important subject, which will enable the Government to diffuse it 
among the community upon the approach of danger. By assigning a 
portion of the officers, previously in service, to new regiments and 
corps, these will soon acquire a competent knowledge of their duties, 
both in subordination and discipline. The great objects of present econ- 
omy and future security can in no other mode be so certainly attained. 
When we abvert to the comparative effects of training young men for 
the course of life before them, or, of selecting them indiscriminately for 
the army, without reference to previous pursuits, it will be manifest 

wat the present system can alone ensure the attainment of the import- 
ant objects connected with our military establishment. 

It has been stated, that the number of cadets allowed at the Militarv 
Academy is 260. There are in the line of the army 512 officers of all 
descriptions. Of these, on the Ist day of November, there were pre- 
sent for duty 303, of whom 15 were field, and 234 company officers. 
‘There were 66 sick and on furlough; and 143 were detached upon va- 
rious staff duties, including the regular staff departments of the army, 
objects of internal improvement, and the emigration of the Indians. 
The number of companies being 106, there were not three officers to 
each company. ‘Taking into view the casualities of the service, there 
ought not to be less than that number at all times with their companies. 


The law provides that there shall be three to each company of infan- 





| of April 29th, 112, allows one su 
subordination will be prometed, punishments diminished, and the de-| be attached to each company. Of these, there are in service 93, leav- 
tails of the service will feel the spirit of improvement. 1 am satisfied | ing 13 vacancies to be filled from the graduates of the Military Aeade- 
that the appointment of chaplains, and their employment at such of our | my for 1532. ‘I'he number of the average annual vacancies in the army, 


lished, present those features which are most impertant te the 
of armies. A general survey of our coasts, both A j , 
is demanded by considerations of national} interest, as well as of charac- 
ter. Arrangements for the former were made some years siuce, and ex- 


ed before much 


try, and five to each company of artillery. In addition to these, the Act 
iumerary brevet 2d lieutenant to 


for five years, has been 33, and of the graduates to fill these, 40. There 
may, therefore, at the next examination, be forty eadets candidates for 
appointment, and but 36 vaeancies to be filled. I would suggest the 
expediency of adding 34 to the number of brevet 2d lieutenants, and 
Jeaving them unattached, te do duty whenever required. Every com- 
pany may thus have three officers at all times present, to the great ad- 
vantage of the service. 

I refer to the Report of the Chief Engineer Department, for the va- 
rious details connected with this interesting branch of the public service. 

The suggestions he has made, appear to me worthy of consideration ; 
and I particularly recommend to your notice, the proposition for a new 
organization of the corps of eagineers. The views of this Department 
upon that subject were expressed in a Report of January 13th, 183], im 
answer to a call of the House of Representatives, and in those views I 
fully concur. The measure is required by the public interest. 


Unless provision is soon made for the repair and preservation of the 
road constructed by the United States from Cumberland to the Ohio 
river, that expensive and useful work will be rnined. Many parts of 
it are now so seriously injured as to render travelling diffteul, and 
sometimes dangerous. ‘The destruction of this great connecting link 
between the /.tlantic and the Western States, which, with a light tran- 
eit duty and a proper system of administration. would last for ages, can- 
not be anticipated without great concern. The continuation of this 
toad in the State of Ohio, is free from this danger. With the assent of 
the General Government, that State has established toll-gates, and levies 
a oo duty upon that part of the road within ber jurisdiction which 
is finished. 

I consider it my doty to bring this matter before you, in the hope that 
it will engage the attention of Congress, and that a similar system for 
the preservation of the road from Cumberland to the Ohio river will be 

If it were placed by the General Govermment in proper re- 
pair, and then surrendered to the States respeetively through whose 
territories it passes, and on the same conditious as were annexed to the 
cession of the road in Obio, there is reason to believethat the arrangement 
would receive the sanction of those States, and that a permanent system 
and adequate means would be pravided for the preservation of this 
work, and in a manner not burdensome to the community upon it. If 
this be not done, or some other expedient adopted, the road will soon 
fall into a state of entire dilapidation. 

By an Executive regulation of the 21st of Jnne, 1831, the topographi~ 
eal corps was separated from the Engineer Department, now con- 
stitutes a distinct bureau. The duties of this corps are important to the 
country; and if its organization is reudered commensurate, a mass of 
valuable materials, exhtbiting a general and accurate view of the geo- 

phical outlines of the Union, will be collected, to be used for any of 

great purposes of peace or war. In a Report from this Department, 
of January, 1°31, this subject was i , and the necessity of the 
measure stated aud enforeed. To that Report, containing valuable 
suggestions, I take the liberty of referrimg. 

A minute knowledge of the features of & country is essential to any 
plan in military operations ; and this knowledge shonid be gathered in 
a season of leisure, and deposited im our archives. In Europe, it is 
considered one of the most important elemests of military seience, and 
upor its contributions have often depended the efforts of a whole eam- 
paign. All the surveys made by the topographical eorps are returned 
to depot in this Department, where they ean be detached or combined, 
as it may become necessary to exhibit views more or less general. These 
surveys, disseeting the country in all directions, and particularly along 
its streams or routes, where roads already are, ur probably will be estab- 


interior 
nsive instruments procured, which are yet im the possession of the 


vernment, The work was actually commenced, but was abandon- 
progress had been made. If this operation were re- 














of the community is devoted to the study, and to the consideration and 


sumed, and committed to one of the scientific corps of the army, its con- 
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stitution would prevent the returrence of those circumstances, to which 
the abandonment of the project may be attribuied. Out-own lakes are | any injury result from fair com 
but imperfectly known to us; and the advance of tie settlements and | trolled as to leave no fear of a deficiency in the quality er quantity of 
the extension of commerce require that this defect should be supplied. | this essential arm of defence. 


26 


Banner of the Constitution. 











Labors of this nature have engaged the attention of the most enligiten- 


ed Governments, and the materials become a part of the general stock | Uperations of the medical department, and the proposition submitted by 
The necessity of peculiar instruction for officers | him to, its better organization. 
devoted to these duties, both in the scientific principles and in the prac-) expended tor the employment of private physicians, because the corps is 
tical details, is well illustrated in the Report frou the Topographical Of- | not suiliciently humerous to discharge the duties demanded of it. We 
have sixty-four military stations aud recruiting rendezvous, requiring 


of pablic knowledge. 


fice. Some of the operations require an intimate knowledge of the 
most abstruse investigations of the present day, in mathematical and 
physical science; and we shall in vain look for their accomplishment, | 
unless the Gov ernment make provision for the measure. 

preserving the necessary armament for the land service of the United | 


States. 


’ 


istration, and practical as well as scientific knowledge in the execution. | army whose compensation is so inadequate, nor is there any which pre- 
‘Lhe expenditure for these objects exceeds $900,000 annually, and the | sents less prospects of reward. ‘There are but two grades of rank in 
value of the accumulated property equals twelve and a lulf millions. | our medical service, and the emoluwent of the highest is but little supe- 


But the nature of the service gives it a still deeper interest than the pe- 
cuniary considerations connected with it. Unless our arms are well 
fabricated and preserved, and im suticient abundance, and unless we 
keep pace with the improvements which modern science and ingenuity 
are making, the consequences may hereafter prove disastrous. 
cessary provisions for these objects cannot be made without much time 
and experience, and that they may be ready for war, they must be pro- 
cured in peace. A stable and efficient organization is, theretore, Pssen- 
tial to the Ordnance corps; and in tne Report of the officer at the head 
of it, will be found his views of its present condition. [recommend the 
subject to your favorable notice. The suggestions are the result of 
much experience, and present, in a forcible manner, the defects of the 
existing system, and the meliorations that are required. I am satisfied 
that the adoption of the measures proposed would give renewed effi- 
ciency to the operations of this section of the public interest, and more 
economy in its expenditures. 

\ commission of experienced officers will be directed to investigate 
the subject. and to report their views concerning the various matters con- 
nected with it; and particularly with respect to the patterns and con- 
struction of the small arms and cannon, aud any alterations which expe- 
rience may have indicated. Their Report, when received, will be laid 
before vou. 

I have made some examination into the condition of this branch of 
the national defence, with the view of ascertaining the supplies in ser- 
viee and in depot, and determining the quantity yet required to meet 
the demands of a prudent forecast. ‘The result I shall sabmit for your 
consideration. 

The United States have now in serviceable condition about 465,000 
muskets. The annual de nand to supply the necessary loss in the army 
and the militia, and to furnish the issues to the respective States, is 
13.300. The number manufactured in the public armories is about 
25°), and at private works about 11 ,( "), making a total of 36,000, at 
the average cost of twelve dollars each. We had, at the commence- 
ment of the late war, 240,000 muskets in depot, and during its progress, 
60,000 were made and purchased. At its termination, there were but 
20.000 at the various arsenals, and many of those in the hands of the 
troops were unserviceable. Eight years were then required to replace 
the number lost during the war. 

From 1802 to 1814, there were 3,956,257 small arms, of all descrip- 
tions, procured for the French service. 

And during the same period, for the British service, 3,142,366. 

The average number of small arms annually fabricated in the French 
arsenals from 1805 to 1814, 219.372. 

In the British arsenals, from 1802 to 1814, 261,947. 


The stock on hand im Great Britain, in 1817, in depot was 818,282 


In the public service, - - : - - 200,974 
Total, 1,019,256 


The number in depot in France, in 1811, was 600,000, not including 
the great number in service. 

These statements may be useful in determining the proper number 
of small arms which ought to be provided in this country. Being al- 
most imperishable when properly secured and preserved, their accumu- 
lation occasious no actual loss, as the time must, m all probability, come 
when they will be wanted. 

Considering the nature of our service, requiring, as it does, an unu- 
sual expenditure of these articles, in consequence of the great prepor- 
tien of militia we employ, and the system of rotation by which their ser- 
viees are regulated, and great losses consequently occasioned ; and also 
the nccessity of large deposits in different sections of such an extensive 
country, each of which should be adequate to any probable emergency, 
it is evident that our stock of small arms should at all times be large. 
Whether the quantity now on hand be sufficiently so, is for Congress to 
determine. 

There are now 623 cannon, of various calibres. for field service. And 
there are at the arsenals, and in the old fortifications, 1,165. But these 
cannon are all of antiquated patterns, and, with the exception of the six- 
pounders, amounting to 344, and a few of the heavier pieces, are con- 
sidered unserviceable. There have been procured for the armament of 
the new fortifications 1,214 cannon of the improved pattern. 


The old fortifications will require, probably - - : 646 
The new, already complete - ee ee - : 2,587 
Those contemplated by the Board of Engineers, a part of which 

are now constructing - - - - 4,045 


Besides these, proper field trains, deposited in different sections 
of the Union, and sufficiently large to meet probable contingen- 
cies, may be estimated at - - - - ° : 

The average cost of our cannon is $5 94 per hundred pounds, which 
gives the following prices for those of different calibres : 

For 42-pounders $520 
ag 


32 do. 450 
24 do. 330 
13 do. 245 
12 do. 150 

6 do. 70 


It is estimated thatan iron cannon will not safely bear more than 1,200 
discharges with the service charge, after which it should be broken up. 
The United States have no armories for the fabrication of cannon. 
The practice, for some years, has been to make contracts with the own- 
ere of the four foundnes at Richmond, Georgetown, Pittsburg, and 
Weet Point, te the amount of the annual appropriation, allowing about 
an equ il proportion to each, and paying such price as the Ordnance De- 
partinent, on the best information, judge reasonable. 
This procedure has been repeatedly stated in the Annual Reports to 
Congress, together with the reasons which led to it. These are founded 
in the capital and experience required to conduct this business ; in the 
necessity of depending, in some degree, upon the integrity and charac- 
ter of the manufacturers, as there may be defects in the piece. not easily 
discoverable, owing to the necessity of mixing together iron of different 
qualities ; and in the belief, that if a general competition for these sup- 
plies were excited, the existing establishments would be broken down, 
and others endeavor to take their places, which would either fail from 
similar causes, or furnish cannon unfit for service, and thus leave the 
Government, at some Critical period, without the means of procuring 
this indispensable arm of defence. The provisions of the Acts of Con- 
gress of March 3d, 1809, seem, however, to present serious objections 
to this course; and I bring the subject before you at this time, that it 
may be fully eensidered. Bee 
It appears to me, thata public armory for the fabrication of cannon 

‘2 required by ebvious considerations. By forming such an establish- 
ment, the necessary experience and artisans would be provided, and 
ench eypplies of heavy ordnance mannfactared as the Government 
might direct. The actual value of the article would be ascertained, and 


circumstances. There would be no danger of combinations, nor would 


surgeons, and we have ja service but fifty-three eurgeons and assist- 
anis. ‘There is no economy in the present arrangement, nor is it ad- 
a8 | vantageous to the public interest. 
To the Orduance Department is co:mitted the duty of providing and | mended by the Surgeon Geueral, is evidently required. 


‘The trust is a responsible one, requiring lidelity im the admin- | geons and assistants, are certainly forcible. 


The ne-| just, and well calculated to prevent any injury to the public service. 


——— 


tition. The supplies might be so con- 


In the Report of the Surgeon General will be found a review of the’ 


Fourteen thousand dollars are annually 


ees 


An mcrease of the corps, as recom- 


The considerations urged by him for an addition to the pay of sur- 
£ * r ,. . ,. 
There is no portion of the 


rior to that of a Captain. 

It is due to the army, that the subject of brevet commissions should 
be placed before you. So far as respects the services and compensa- 
tion of officers holding those commissions, the present regulations are 


No officer can receive the pay of his brevet rank, unless serving in that 
capacity When on duty, and having a command according to his brevet 
rank. ‘There are twenty-nine officers in the army now drawing brevet 
nay. 
These brevet commissions pre-suppose experience in the officer, and 
are founded upon the presumption, that circumstances may arise when 
his services may be useful in a more extensive sphere than that in which, 
by his lineal commission, he is required to act, and these circumstances 
will oftener be found in our service than in any other. Our regular 
troops and militia must frequently act together. When thus co-opera- 
ting, the officers of the regular army take rank of all militia officers of 
the same grade, whatever may be the date of their respective commis- 
sions. ‘This rule is highly beneficial to the public interest, because, 
w:thout creating invidious distinctions, it gives to experience its proper 
weight. By granting brevet commissions, after ten years’ service in 
one grade, agreeably to the present rule, experienced officers will be 
provided for command upon detachment, or a: posts where the objects 
are hnportant or the danger imminent. 
The construction which has been given to the law upon this subject, 
has restricted the granting of brevet commissions upon prior ones to 
those cases only where ten years’ services have been rendered under 
such prior commissions. ‘There may be some doubt respecting the cor- 
rectness of this view, and also the expediency of the restriction. 
These commissions, except in the few instances stated, and those 
very proper, occasion no expense to the Government. They are, in 
their operation, rewards for past good conduct, and incentives to futare. 
They cannot be abused, for ten years’ services certainly qualify an of- 
ficer for a higher grade; aud to attain by brevet promotion the rank of 
Brigadier-General from the commencement of the term of a Captain, re- 
quires a period of forty years. And if to this be added the necessary 
progress through the lower grades of first and second lieutenant, the 
prospect of a young man, on entering our service, is not very flattering. 
Nor has he much to hope from his pay. It is barely sufficient to enable 
the officers, with rigid economy, to live respectably; and few of them 
leave for their children any inheritance but a good name. 
It is important that a just pride of character, personal and profes- 
sional, should be encouraged in a class of men, whose usefulness de- 
pends essentially upon the cultivation of such a feeling. This system 
of promotion, so asefal in war and economical! in peace, offers honora- 
ble objects of ambition, aud cannot fail to stimulate the exertions of the 
officers of the army. 
The situation of the militia demands the attention of the Government. 
Owing to defects in the system itself, or in the mode of its administra- 
tion, public confidence o been impaired in the efficacy of that great 
branch of the national defence. This is to be regretted; for, although 
this force cannot be regarded as our most important means of safety, in 
the event of war, it is still a valuable auxiliary; and one which the na- 
ture of our institutions, opposed as they are to a large standing army, 
renders indispensable. The power of organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia, is granted by the Constitution to Congress; and if 
the laws upon this subject are inadequate, or inadequately executed, it 
is fur the wisdom of that body to apply the remedy. 
If this great defensive force be called out ander proper circumstances, 
it may contribute essentially to the security of thecountry. In recurring 
to our own experience, we find many instances of the courage and de- 
votedness of our militia; and the two battles that opened and closed our 
military history, furnish pone: illustrations of the value of this institu- 
tion, and of its powerful effects in situations favorable to its operation. 
The National Guard of France, upon which the fate of that interesting 
country seems to depend, is but a local militia, constituted like our vol- 
unteer companies, but with a more efficient organization. By antici- 
pating too much, however, from our militia force, we prepare the way 
for disappointment, and this was the error of the late war; In conse- 
quence of which, our attention has been probably withdrawn from the 
value of the system itself. A regular force is indispensable to the vigo- 
rous prosecution of any permanent military operations, offensive or de- 
fensive. But it may be aided by irregular troops, and its place also sup- 
plied, until measures for providing it can be adopted. ' We cannot ex- 
pect that the militia drill, upon the present system, will give much in- 
struction. The time and attention devoted to it are utterly insufficient 
for such a purpose. Nor is it probable that enough of either will be 
granted in time of peace to convey much military knowledge to the 
great body of our citizens. It is still important, however, that a due or- 
ganization should be preserved, and a portion of time devoted to this 
duty. In the most unexpected and serions emergency, the national 
strength could not be called into action, unless individuals were assign- 
ed to particular classes, either local or personal, and knew their situa- 
tion, and unless there were officers to direct the movements. And this 
arrangement has also a tendency to preserve and diffuse much military 
knowledge; for many will always direct their attention to the subject, 
led by inclination as well as duty to acquire information, and to qualify 
themselves for the various functions required to be performed. Our 
countrymen, generally, are accustomed to the use of fire arms from 
early youth; and im the cee ma of these they have little need of in- 
struction. In devoting the field days, therefore, to the simpler evolu- 
tions, some knowledge will be gained, and the whole community will be 
practically reminded of the claim which may be made upon their ser- 
vices. They will feel that his civil relations are not the only ones which 
exist between the citizen and his country, but that he is bound by other 
obligations, and that the defence of all is entrusted to all. 
In 1826, a board of officers, selected from the regular army and the 
militia, was convened at the seat of Government, and instructed to take 
into consideration the militia system generally, and to suggest such al- 
terations as might appear to them useful. This Board combined much 
intelligence and experience, and their Report is an able and interesting 
one. I advert to it in the hope that this subject may engage the atten- 
tion of Congress, and in the conviction that the plan of organization re- 
commended by that Board, is the only one which offers any real pros- 
pect of improvement or efficiency. ie 
The condition and prospects of the aboriginal tribes within the limits 
of the United States, are yet the subjects of anxious solicitude to the Go- 
vernment. Circumstances have occurred within a few years, which 
have pawn important changes in the intercourse between them and 
us. 


tion of the ordinary manicipal laws, and their regulations have been ab- 
rogated by legislative enactments. ' ders 
provisions of the various Acts of Congress upon this subject inoperative; 


n some of the States, they have been brought within the upera- 
This procedure renders most of the 


and a crisis of our Indian affairs has evidently arrived, which calls for 


een t 


things, and calculated to fix upon a permanent basis the future destiny 
of the Indians. 
tion or situation, no one will advocate the employment of force or im- 
proper influence in effecting it, 


W hatever change may be contemplated in their ¢ondi- 


It is due to the character of the Go- 
vernment, and the feelings of the country, not lessthan to the moral and 
physical imbecility of this unhappy race, that a spirit of kindness and 
forbearance should mark the whole course of our intercommunication 
with them. ‘The great object, after satisfying ourselves whet would 
best insure their permanent welfare, should be iv sausty them of the in- 
egrity of our views, and the wisdom qf the course recommended to 
them. ‘There is enough in the retrospect for serious reflection on our 
part, and for unpleasant recollection on theirs; and it is only by a dis- 
passiouate examination of the subject, and by prudent and timely mea- 
sures, that we can hope to repair the errors of the past by the exertions 
of the future. 

The Indians who are placed in immediate contact with the settled 
portions of the United States, have now the alternative presented to 
them, of remaining in their present positions, or of migrating to the coun- 
try West of the Mississippi. If they are induced to prefer the former, 
their political condition becomes a subject of serious consideration. ‘They 
inust either retain all those institutions which constitute them a pecu 

liar people, both socially aud politically, or they must become a portion 
of that great community which is gathering round them, responsible to 
its laws, and looking to them for protection, 

Can they expect to maintain that quasi independence they have here- 
tofore enjoyed! and could they so maintain it, would the privilege be 
beneficial to them. 

The right to extend their laws over all persons living within their 
boundaries, has been claimed and exercised by many of the States. 
The Executive of the United States has, on full consideration, decided 
that there is no power in that department to interpose any obstacle to the 
assumption of this authority. As upon this co-ordinate branch of the 
Government devolves the execution of the laws, and particularly many 
of the most important provisions in the various Acts regulating inter- 
course with the Indians, it is difficult to conceive how these provisions 


and other acts performed, which require the co-operation of the Execu 
tive, either in their initiation or progress. 

I do not presume to discuss the question. I find it determined, and 
the settled policy of the Government already in operation. Whatever 
diversity of opinion there may be upon the subject, those who are most 
opposed to these views will probably admit that the question is a doubt- 
ful one, complicated in its relations, and pregnant with serious conse- 
quences. The claim of exemption from the operation of the State 
laws, which is presented in favor of the ladians, must rest upon the 
Constitution of the United States, upon natural right, or upon conven- 
tional engagement. If upon the former, it may be doubted whether 
that instrument contain any grant of authority to the General Govern. 
ment, which necessarily divests the State Legislatures of their jurisdic. 
tion over any class of people, living within their respective limits. The 
two provisions, which can alone bear upon the subject, seem to have far 
different objects in view. If clam resis upon natural right, it may be 
doubted whether the condition and institutions of this rade people do not 
give to the civilized communities around whom, and among aibien they 
live, the right of guardianship over them; and whether this view is not 
fortified by the practice of all other civilized nations under similar cir- 
cumstances—a practice, which, in its extent and exercise, has varied 
from time to time, as the relative circumstances of the parties have va- 
ried, but of whose limitations te civilized communities bave been, and 
must be, the judges. And, besides, if the Indian tribes are independent 
of the State authoritjes, on account of the natural and relative rights of 
both, these tribes are equally independentof the authorities of the United 
States. The claim, upon this ground, places the parties in the attitude 
of entire independence » for the question then is, not how we have di- 
vided out political power between the Confederated Government and 
its members, and to which we have entrusted the exercise of this super. 
visory authority, but whether the laws of nature give to either ary autho 
rity npon the subject. But if the claim rest npon alleged conventional 
engagements, it may then be doubted whether, in all our treaties with 
the ludian tribes, there is any stipulation incompatible with the exercise 
of the power of legislation over them. For if there were, the legislative 
power of Congress, as well as that of the respective States, would be 
annihilated, and the treaties alone would regulate the intercourse be- 
tween the parties. But,on a careful investigation, it will probably be 
found, that in none of oor treaties with the Indian tribes, is there any 
guaranty of political rights incompatible with the exercise of the power 
of legislation. These instruments are generally either treaties of peace 
or of cession. The former restore and secure to the Indians interests of 
which they were deprived by conquest; and the Jatter define the bound- 
aries of cessions or reservations, and prescribe the terns and considera: 
tion, and regulate generelly the principles of the new compact. In 
both, every sound rule of construction requires that the terms used 
should be expounded agreeable to the nature of the subject matter, and 
to the relations previously subsisting between the parties. If general 
expressions are not controlled by these principles, then the term “ their 
land,” or, as it is elsewhere called, “their hunting grounds,” instead 
of meaning what our own negotiators and the Indians themselves un- 
derstood, that possessory right which they have heretofore enjoyed, 
would at once change our whole system of policy, and leave them a 
free to sell, as it would individuals or nations to buy, those large unap 
propriated districts, which are rather visited than possessed by the Io- 
dians. 

It may be remarked that all rights secured by Treaty stipulations 
are wholly independent of this question of jurisdiction. If the Indians 
are subject to the legislative authority of the United States, that autho- 
rity will no doubt be exercised so as not to contravene those rights. If 
they are subject to the respective States, such, too, will be the course of 
legislation over them. And if, unadvisedly, any right should be in- 

ired; the Indians have the same resort as our own citizens to the tri- 

unals of justice for redress ; for the law, while it claims their obedience, 
provides for their security. The supremacy of the State Governments 
is neither inconsistent with our obligations to the Indians, nor are 
necessarily impaired by it. It may be difficult to define precisely the 
nature of their possessory right, but no one will contend that it giv 
them the absolute title of the land with all its attributes; and every ene 
will probably concede that they are entitled to as much as is nece 
to their comfortable subsistence. If we have entered into any stipu 
tions with them, of which, however, I am not aware, consistent wi 
the limited powers of the Government, or interfering with paramou 
obligations, the remedy is obvious. Let ample compensation be mad 
to them by the United States, in a spirit of good faith and liberality. Th 
question would be one, not of pecuniary amount, but of national c 
ter and nativnal obligations. 

That we may neither deceive ourselves nor the Indians, it becom* 
us to examine the actual state of things, and to view these as they ar 
and as they are likely to be. Looking at the ciucumstances attendi 
this claim of exemption on the one side, and of supremacy on the o 
is it probable that the Indians can succeed in the establishment of th 
pretensions? The nature of the question, donbtfal, to say the least 
it, the opinion of the Executive, the practice of the older States, and 
claims of the younger ones; the difficulties which would attend the 
troduction into our system of a third government, complicated in its 
lations, and indefinite in its principles; public sentiment, naturall 
posed to any reduction of territorial extent of political power, and t 
obvious difficulties inseparable from the consideration of snch a gre 
political question, with regard to the tribunal; and the trial, the ju‘ 
ment, and the process, present obstacles which must all be overco! 
before this claim can be enforced. 

But could the tribes, and the remnant of tribes, east of the Mississif’ 
succeed in the prosecution of this claim, would the issue be benefi 








contracts with individuals could be formed, with a full knowledge of the 


the establishment of a system of policy adapted to the existing state of| to them, immediately or remotely ? 
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can be enforced, after the President has determined they have been ab- f 
rogated by a state of things inconsistent with their obligations; how § 
prosecutions can be conducted, trespassers removed by military power, F 
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We have every reason to believe it would not; and this conclusion is 
founded on the conditivun and character of the Indians, and to the result 
of the efforts which have been made by thein, aud for them, to resist tie 
operation of the causes that yet threaten their destruction. 

I need not stop to illustrate these positions. ‘They are connected with 
the views which will be found in the sequel of this Report. And it is 
not necessary to embarrass a subject already too comprehensive. 

A change of residence, therefore, from thesr present positions to the 
regions west of the Mississippi, presents the only hope of permanent es- 
tablishment and improvement. ‘That it will be attended with inconve- 
niences and sacrifices, no one can doubt. The associations which bind 
the Indians to the land of their forefathers, are strong and enduring: and 
these must be broken by their migration. But they are also broken by 
our citizens, Who every day encounter all the difficalties of similar 
changes in the pursuit of the means of support. And the experimeuts 
which have been made satisfactorily show, that, by proper precautions, 
and liberal appropriations, the removal and establishmentof the Indians 
can be effected with little comparative trouble to them or us. Why, 
then, should the policy of this measure be disputed, or its adoption op- 
posed? ‘The whole subject has materially changed, even within a few 
years, and the imposing considerations it now presents, and which are 
every day gaining new force, call upou the Goverument and the coun- 
try to determine what is required on our part, and what course shall be 
recommended to the Indians. If they remain, they must decline, and 
eventually disappear. Such is the result of all experience. If they re- 
move, they may be comfortably established, and their moral and x Ort 
cal condition meliorated. It is certainly better for them to meet the dif- 
ficulties of removal, with the probability of an adequate and final reward, 
than, yielding to their constitutional apathy, to sit still and perish. 

The great moral debt we owe to this unhappy race, is universally felt 
and acknowledged. Diversities of opinion exist respecting the proper 
mode of discharging this obligation, but its validity is not denied. And 
there certainly are difficulties which may well call for discussion and 
consideration. 

For more than two centuries we have been placed in contact with the 
Indians. And if this long period has been fruitless in usefal results, it 
has not been so in experiments, having in view their improvement. 
Able men have been investigating their condition, and good men at- 
tempting to improve it. But all these labors have been unsuccessful in 
the issue, as many of them were laborious and expensive in their pro- 

ress. 

: The work has been aided by governments and communities, by pub- 
lic opinion, by the obligations of the law, and by the sanction of religion. 
But its history furnishes abundant evidence of entire failure, and eve: 

thing around us upon the froutiers confirms its truth. The Indians have 
either receded as our settlements advanced, and united their fragments 


> with some kindred tribe, or they have attempted to establish themselves 


upon the reservations, in the vain hope of resisting the pressure upon 
them, and of preserving their peculiar institutions. ‘Those who are 
nearest to us, have generally suffered most severely by the debasing ef- 
fects of ardent spirits, and by the loss of their own principles of restraint, 
few as these are, without the acquisition of ours; and almost all of them 
have disappeared, crushed by the onward course of events, or driven 
before them. Not one instance can be produced in the whole bistory of 
the intercourse between the Indians and the white men, where the for- 
mer have been able, in districts surrounded by the latter, to withstand 
successfully the progress of those causes which have elevated one of 
these races and depressed the other. Such a monument of former suc- 
cessful exertion does not exist. 

‘These remarks apply to the efforts which have been heretofore made. 
and whose history and failure are known to us. But the subject has 
been lately revived with additional interest, and is now prosecuted with 
great zeal and exertion; whether with equal effect, time must show. 
That most of those engaged in this labor, are actuated by pure and dis- 
interested motives, I do not question. And if, in their estimate of suc- 
cess, they place too high a value upon appearances, the error is natural 
te persons zealously oar in a task calculated to enlist their sympa- 
thies and awaken their feeling, and hos been common to all who have 

receded them in this labor of philanthropy, and who, from time to time, 
love indulged in anticipations of the most signal success, only to be suc- 
ceeded by disappointment and despondency. 

That these exertions have recently been productive of some advan- 
tage, may well be admitted. A few have probably been reclaimed from 
abandoned habits, and some, perhaps, have really appreciated the ines- 
timable value of the doctrines which have been taught them. I can 
speak from personal observation only of the Northern and North-west- 
ern tribes. Among them, I am apprehensive the Senefits will be found 
but few and temporary. Of the condition of the Cherokees, who are 
said to have made greater advances than any of their kindred race, I 
must judge from such information as I have been able to procure. 
Owing to the prevalence of slavery, and other peculiar causes among 
them, a number of the ha‘f-breeds and their connections, and perhaps 
a few others, have acquired property, and with it some edacation and 
information. But I believe the great mass of the tribe is living in igno- 
rance and poverty, subject to the influence of the principal men, and 
submitting to a state of things with which they are dissatisfied, and 
which offers them no rational prospect of stability and iunprovement. 

The failure which has attended the efforts heretofore made, and which 
will probably attend all conducted upon similar principles, may be at- 
tribated partly to the inherent difficulty of the undertaking, resulting 
from characteristics peculiar to the Indians, and partly from the mode 
in which the operations have been condacted. 

Without entering into a question which opens a wide field for in- 
quiry, it is sufficient to observe, that our primitive people, as well in their 
habits and opinions, as in their customs and pursuits, offer obstacles al- 
most insurmountable to any considerable and immediate change. In- 
dvlent in his habits, the Indiay is opposed to labor—improvident in his 
mode of life, he has little foresight in providing, or care in preserving. 
Taught from infancy to reverence his own traditions and institutions, 
he is satisfied of their value, and dreads the anger of the Great Spirit, 
if he should depart from the customs of his fathers. Devoted to the use 
of ardent spirits, he abandons himself to its indalgence without restraint. 
War and hunting are his only occupations. He can endure, without 
complaining, the extremity of human suffering; and if he cannot over- 
come the evils of bis situation, he submits to them without repining. 
He attributes all the misfortunes of his race to the white man, and looks 
with suspicion upon the offers of assistance that are made to him. 
These traits of character, though not universal, are yet general; and the 
practical difficulty they present in changing the condition of such a 
people, is to satisfy them of our sincerity, and the value of the aid we 
offer; to hold out tv them .amotives for exertion; to call into action some 
powerful feeling, which shall counteract the tendency of previous im- 
pressions. It is under such circumstances, and with these difficulties 
in view, that the Government has been called upon to determine what 
arrangements shall be made for the permanent establishment of the In- 
dians. Shall they be advised to remain or remove? If the former, 
their fate is written in the annals of their race; if the latter, we may 
yet hope to see them renovated in character and condition, by our ex- 
ample and iustraction, and by their exertions. 

But to accomplish this, they must be first placed beyond the reach of 
our settlements, with such checks upon their disposition to hostilities as 
may be found necessafy ; and with such aid, moral, intellectual, and pe- 
cuniary, as may teach them the value of our improvements, and the 
reality of our friendship. With these salutary precautions, much should 
then be left to themselves, to follow sach oegupations in the forest or the 
field, as they may choose, without too much interference. Time and 
prosperity must be the great agents in their melioration. Nor have we 
any reason to doubt but that such a condition would be attended with 
its full share of happiness; nor that their extensions would be stimn- 
lated by the security of their position, and by the new prospects before 
them. By encouraging the severalty of soil, saflicient tracts might be 
assigned to all disposed to cultivate them : and by timely assistance, the 
younger class might be brought to seek in their farms a less precarious 
subsistence than is furnished by the chace. Their physical comforts 


being increased, and the desire of acqnisitioa brought into action, a 
moral stimulus would be felt by the youthful portion of the commu- 
nity. New wants would appear, aud pew means of gratifying them; and 
the great work of improvement would thus commence, and, commenc- 
ing. would go on. 

_'To its aid, the truths of religion, together with a knowledge of the 
simple: mechatiic arts and the rudiments of science, should then be 
brought; bat, if our dependence be first placed upon these, we mast 
fail, as all others have failed, who have gone before us in the field of 
labor, And we have already fallen into this error of adapting our ef- 
forts to a state of society which is probably yet remote among the In- 
dians, in withdrawing so many of the young wen from thei friends, 
and educating them at our schools. ‘They are there taught various 
branches of learning, and, at some of these institutions, a partial know- 
ledge of the mechanic urts, and of the principles of agriculture. But 
after this course of instruction is completed, what are these young wen 
todo? If they remain among the whites, they find themselves the mem- 
Lers of a peculiar caste, and look round them im vain for employment 
aud encouragement; if they return to their countrymen, their acquire- 
ments are useless—these are neither understood nor valued—and, with 
the exception of a few articles of iron, which they procure from the tra- 
ders, the common work of our mechanics is useless to them. I repeat, 
what isa voung man, who has been thus educated, to do? He has no 
means of support, no instruments of agriculture, no domestic animals, 
no improved farm. ‘Taken in early life from his own people. he is no 
hunter, he cannot find in the chase the means of support or exchange ; 
and that, under such circumstances, he should abandon himself to a life 
of intemperance, can scarcely excite our surprise, however it must our 
regret. have been earnestly asked by these young men, how they 
were to live; and I have felt that a age neg answer was beyond my 
reach. ‘To the Government only can they look for relief, and if this 
should be furnished, though in a moderate degree, they might still be- 
come useful and respectable ; their example would be encouraging to 
others, and they would form the best instructors for their brethren. 

The general details of a plan for the permanent establishment of the 
Indians west of the Mississippi, and for their proper security, would re- 
quire mach deliberation, but there are some fundamental principles, 
obviously arising out of the nature of the subject, which, when once 
adopted, would constitute the best foundation for our exertions, and the 
hopes of the Indians. 

1. A solemn declaration, similar to that already inserted in some of 
the treaties, that the country assigned to the Indians shall be theirs as 
long as they or their descendants may oceupy it, and a corresponding 
determination that our settlements shall not spread over it; and every 
effort should be used to satisfy the Indians of our sincerity and of their 
security. Without this indispensable preliminary, ana without full 
confidence on their part in our intentions and in our abilities to give 
these effect, their change of position would bring no change of circum- 
stances. 

2. A determination to exclude all ardent spirits from their new coun- 
try. ‘This will no doubt be difficult; but a system of surveillance upon 
the borders, and of a police and penalties, will do much towards 
the extermination of an evil which, where it exists to any considerable 
extent, is equally destructive of their present comfort and their future 
happiness. 

3. The employment of an adequate force in their immediate vicinity, 
and a fixed determination to suppress, at all hazards, the slightest at- 
tempt at hostilities among themselves. 

So long as a passion for war, fostered and encouraged as jt is by their 
opinions and habits, is allowed free scope for exercise, it will prove the 
master, controlling, if not absorbing, all other considerations. And if, in 
checking this evil, some examples should become necessary, they would 
be sacrifices to humanity, and not to severity. 

4. Encouragement to the severalty of propriety, and such provision 
for its security as their own regulations do not afford, and as may be 
necessary to its enjoyments. 

_ 5. Assistance to all who may require it in the opening of farms, and 
in prsenes domestic animals, and instruments of agricultare. 

. Leaving them in the enjoyment of their peculiar institutions, as 
far as may be compatible with their own safety and ours, and with the 
great objects of their prosperity and improvement. 

7. The eventual employment of persons competent to instruct them, 
as far and as fast as their progress may require, and in such manner as 
may be most useful to them. 

Arrangements have been made, upon fair and eqnitable terms, with 
the Shawnees and Senecas of Lewistown, with the Shawnees of Wa- 
paghkonetta, and with the Ottowas of Blanchard’s fork, and the Man- 
mee, all within the State of Ohio, for the cession of their reservations in 
that State, and for their migration to the region assigned tor the perma- 
nent residence of the Indians. A similar.arrangement was made with 
the Senecas, in the early part of the year, and they are already upon 
their journey to their new country. A deputation from the W yandots 
has gone to examine the ¢istrict offered tu them; and the general out- 
lines of an arrangement for a cession have been agreed upon, to be for- 
mally executed, if the report of the exploring party should prove satis- 
factory. 

It has been suggested that a considerable portion of the Chero- 
kees in Georgia are desirous of availing themselves of the provisions 
of the treaty, May 6th, 1828, for their removal. With a view to ascer- 
tain this fact, and to afford them the aid offered by that treaty, if they are 
inclined to accept it, a system of operations has been adopted, and per- 
sons appointed to carry it into effect. Sufficient time to form a judg- 
ment of the result of this measure has not yet elapsed. 

But in all the efforts which may be made, the subject will be fully 
explained to the Indians, and they will be left to judge for themselves. 
The agents are prohibited from the exertion of any improper inflo- 
ence, but are directed to communicate to the Indians the views of the 
President, and his decided convictions, that their speedy removal can 
only preserve them from the serious evils which environ them. It is 
to be hoped that they will accept this salutary advice, and proceed to 
join their countrymen in the district appropriated for their permanent 
residence. 

If the seeds of improvement are sown among them, as many good 
men assert and believe, they will ripen into an abundant harvest—pro- 
fitable to themselves in the enjoyment, and to al! the members of this 


—- family in the example. 

he details of an outrage committed by a party of Fox Indians upon 
a number of Menomonies at Prairie du Chien, while encamped ander 
the protection of our flag, will be found in the Report of the officer hav- 
ing charge of the bureau of Indian affairs. The alleged motive for this 
wanton aggression was some previous injury of a similar nature, stated 
to have been committed by the Menomonies upon the Fox Indians—a 
jostification which can never be wanting, where neither time nor trea- 
lies, as in this case, are permitted to cancel the offence. 

This aggression, together with the difficulties at Rock Island with 
the Sac Indians, of which the same Report furnishes the particulars, 
shows the necessity of employing upon the frontiers a corps of mounted 
men, to be stationed at the most ex points, and to be always pre- 
pared to follow every party that may attempt to interrupt the peace of 
the border by attacking either our citizens or other Indians. These 
datory bands strike a stroke, and disappear. And there is in the insti- 
tutions of the Indians such a strong tendency to war, that we shall long 
be liable to these outrages. Military prowess and suecess form their 
principal road to distinction: and the imterminable forests and prairies 
of the West offer them the means of shelter and eseape. No in- 
fantry force can expect to overtake them; and if we are not provided 
with mounted troops, who can prevent or punish these aggrssions, we 
shall frequently be compelled to adopt measures more expensive and 
inconvenient to us, and more injurious to the Indians. 

Very respeetfally, sir, I have the honor to be, 


Your obedient servant, 





LEWIS CASS. 
To the Presipenr of the U. States. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Centre County, (Penn.) Dee. 8, 1831. 
Dear Sir: Your remarks on the statement of the lron Mas- 

ters, respecting the quantity of agricultural produce consumed 
at the iron works, have attracted attention: but we think you 
are too liberal, when you admit that the farmers receive a 
higher price for their produce than if there were no iron works. 
You may be correct respecting the stall matters of butter and 
garden stuff, and also bay and potatoes, but with respeet to 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, pork and beef, the farmer gains uothing- 
The prices of these rise and fall, and are essentially regulated 
by the foreign demand. ‘The merchant who buys these for ex- 
portation to the sea-board pays as high a price to the farmer as 
the iron master does, and generally gives a better kind of pay— 
the irou master will always pay in iron, at a very high price, if 
he can. When the iron masters say in their statement “that 
a bushel of rye, corn and wheat, or a pound of pork, usually 
affords as great a price in Centre County as Philadelphia,” we 
understand the why and wherefore, though perhaps you do not. 
It is not the farmer who gets the Philadelphia price, but the 
iron masters themselves—they give the farmer less, but sell 
again to their hands aad dependants, at, and most generally far 
above, the Philadelphia prices. When flour is selling in Phila- 
delphia at $54 a 86, we have known the farmer here to get only 
#44 a 5 from the iron masters, but they will sell the same again 
at $53 and even 87. The same course of trade takes place 
with respect to pork and bacon, and indeed every other kind ot 
produce—the iron masters forming a kind of middle men be- 
tween the producer and consumer, and always getting them- 
selves all the profit that is going. ‘The truth is, and the people 
are beginning to see that the iron masters are the only per- 
sons benefitted by the ** American” or rather the British or 
Chinese ** systems” in Centre County. But again, it is a fact 
that large quantities of agricultural produce are annually sent 
from Centre County to Philadelphia and Baltimore, and it is 
also a fact, that the iron masters import a great deal of their 
supplies from the western counties, nearly all their bacon from 
Pittsburg, aud their cheese from Ohio. Now when all this is 
known, any rational man will be able to see how much the 
farmers of Centre County are benefitted by the pet system. It 
is evident they gain nothing for their grain and meat, and as 
most of the hands about iron works have a small garden and 
keep a cow, the amount of butter and vegetables bought from 
the farmer must be small—all the cheese consumed comes, as 
we said before, from Ohio. Hay and potatoes are, therefore, the 
on'y articles upon which any calculation of advantage to the 
Centre County farmer ought to be made. Of these, according 
to the statement of the iron masters, there is consumed 840 
tons of hay, at $6 to $8 per ton, and 10,750 bushels potatoes, 
at 314 cents per bushel. 

840 Tons of hay, at $8, willbe $6,720 

10,750 bushels potatoes at 314 3,359 37 

We will add for vegetables, &c. say 4,000 





$14,079 37 

Now if there were no iron works, the above articles would 
be fed to cattle and hogs, and they would, in this way, yield 
to the farmer say half as much as the above; therefore the 
whole gain to the agricultural interests of Centre County arising 
from iron works is cbout $7,039 68—which, divided amongst 
18,756 inhabitants, the population of Centre, according to the 
census of 1830, gives to each individual the immense sum of 33 
cents. 

Now, if theiron masters had been kind enough to have pub- 
lished the quantity of iron :nanufactured at each forge in the 
County, and also the gross amount made at all per annum, we 
could have ascertained what they gain by the Tariff System. We 
wonder they did not, when they were so particular about hay, 
potatoes, pork, &e. They need not have been afraid of pla- 
cing the amount too high or too low—there are hundreds of 
common workmen who con tell what quantity can be manufac- 
tured, merely from knowing the number of works, and hands em- 
ployed at each. 

Instead of taking our whole population of 18,756, let us say 
there are 1] ,00U farmers, and divide the above profit of $7,037 68 
amongst them, exclusive of mechanics, &c. The American 
System profit will, in this case, be 64 cents for each individual. 
A splendid profit truly, which is swallowed up by the Tariff tax 
on only 2 yards ef coarse flannel. This will appear from a 
calculation of the difference in the price of 2 yards of flannel 
to the Centre county farmer under the present duty of 224 cents 
per yard, and under a duty of 10 per cent., which would be am- 
ply sufficient for revenues. 


Cost of 2 yards of flannel, including ) first cost of 2 yards 
all charges of importation, 40% as before 40 
present duty 224 cents per yard, 45 duty 10 per cent. 4 


Philad. merchant 
profit of 6 perct. 23 
464 
country merchant's 
profit 50 per cent. 234 


Philadelphia merchant's profit 
6 per cent. 


a 
455 


Country merchant's profit 50 
per cent. 


Cast tothe farmer of 2 yards, $1 ra to the farmer 693 





Difference in favor of the farmer 
between aduty of 10 perct. aad \ 654 cents. 
the presen: duty on 2 yds. flannel 


Thus, if the present duty on coarse flannel were reduced to 10 
per cent., the farmerswould gain as mach in the purchase of 2 


pre- | yards of flannel as they now gain by all the iron works in Cen- 


tre County. 


Present prices in Bellefonte. Do. in Philadelphia. 

Wheat per bushel, $1 00 Wheat per bushel, $1 08 
Rye, 50 Rye, 80 
Coron, 50 Corn, 58 
Oats, 25 Oats, 44 





The French Government, says the Liverpool Times, has 
taken a great step towards Free Trade. It bas introduced a new 
corn law, abolishing prohibitions, and permitting importation 





and exportation at a reduced scale of duties. 
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ORIGINAL. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Editor: As you have not published the Essays of * Ha- 
milton,” reviewing the Free Trade Address, I have made out 
ao abstract of the more importaut arguments and positions 
contained in them, which you will oblige me by publishing. It 
will afford, to those of your readers who may not have seen the 
originals, an opportunity to judge of the species of arguments 
with which the Free Trade principles are assailed. 

No. l.—In the first Number, he observes, that few public 
documents display more address and tact, and few have less of 
factand argument. He then makcs some strictures on the un- 
equal representation which had place at the Free Trade Con- 
vention. From his calculations, it appears, that nearly three 
millions of our population were not represented, aud two mil- 
lions of those who were, had but 11 members. (These calcula- 
tions were published previous to the New York Convention, or, 
itis probable, they would have been suppressed, as there were 
about four millions not represented in that Convention, and 
two millions who sent but five members, while Rhode Island 
sent 30.) He then makes some remarks upon the constitutional 
question: also, upon the antiquity of the Protecting System. 
‘The Nuillies have not escaped. He then proceeds to account 
for the distress of the South. This he supposes to be caused by 
over-production ; so that, if they will buc produce less cotton, 
they will be better paid for it: provided, always, that other cot- 
ion producing countries do not increase their production as fast 
as ours diminishes. This hiut the Southero planter should not 
overlook. 

He thinks it farcical to talk of England's encouraging Free 
Trade when she taxes such unimportant articles as staves, oars, 
and battens so enormously. He considers that the phrase, *It 
is the unquestionable right of every individual to apply his la- 
bor and capital in the mode which he may conceive best caleu- 
lated to promote his own interest,” has nothing to do with the 
question ; (hatit is aset phrase, which seems to take for granted, 
that the protecting system forces capital into improper chan- 
nels;* that is, that the protecting system causes capital to be 
employed in occupations in which it would not have been em- 
ployed had this protecting system not been adopted. [ You will 
perceive he differs in this from the New York Convention; the 
latter construing the power to regulate commerce, to mean the 
power to destroy it; which might iaterfere with the rights of 
individuals, if they should be disposed to enter into commercial 
business. } 

He then proceeds to show the great advantage resulting from 
Goverament enabling its citizeus to employ their capital in 
their own way; which ] shall give with but few remarks, as his 
positions speak for themselves. 

It appears that, in 1789, our tonnage was not sufficient to 
transport our own produce; and the merchants, rather than let 
it perish on their hands, were guilty of the unexampled folly of 
hiring foreign tonnage to transport it. 

lie says, that 41 per cent. of the tonnage employed in foreign 
trade was owned by foreigners, our merchants being poor—and 
we may add, the war having destroyed nearly all their shipping. 
That our merchants were so poor, as not to be able to com- 
pete with foreigners in carrying from port to port.”’ [How dif- 
ferent in our day, when poor men generally work the cheapest.] 
After which he calls upou Mr. Berrien, Mr. Cambreleng, and 
yourself, Mr. Editor, to say what would now have been the 
state of our tonnage if Government had not interfered. The 
answer he supposes would involve you in a Waterloo defeat! 
What think you? 

No. II.—From this Number, which is by far the most important 
ef the three, | draw the following inferences and conclusions: 

That Government knows better than individuals, what is to 
the advantage of the latter. 

Tha* an act of legislation can generate capital: (I hope this 
may prove true, as it is important.) 

That the amount of the necessaries and conveniences of life 
are not diminished by quitting profitable, and setting up un- 
profitable business : 

That even supposing the North of Europe could supply us 
with shipping 10 per cent. cheaper than we could furnish it 
ourse'ves, yet it would be bad policy to receive it from them— 
beeause we should save 10 per cent. by it: 

That all the difficulties which occurred between 1783 and 
1790, or, from the peace with England until the adoption of 
the Constitution, had their origin in the Free Trade System 
then in practice: 

That a duty of avout 2 per cent. on foreign tonnage,+ and 
{ per cent. on merchandise imported by it, acted like magic in 
favor of American tonnage, and soon drove the other from the 
market: 

That this duty *“‘ was a direct interference on a large scale :”’ 

Thatethe increase of our commerce had no agency in the 
increase of our tonnage, that having been effected by the duty 
above-mentioned : 

That desolation, paper money, tender-laws, bankruptcy, in- 
surrection, &c. were all occasioned by Free Trade: [The es- 
say does not mention whether the Continental Money had its 
origin from the same source; but, since there is equal reason 

for its having the same foundation, I have thought proper to 
suggest it.) 

That the Free Trade priaciples could not have a fairer trial 


“There is another thing which this quotation from the Free Trade Ad- . “hee : 
dress takes for granted, namely: that capital is frequently forced out of| 9OW added to the declension of their influence, by placing 


proper channels. Many of our merchants will testify to this- 


t L had supposed the tonnage duty io be about 2 per cent., as a vessel 
of 200 tons paid &S dollars 388 cents, which, if she was worth 85000, 
To avoid cavil, I will insert the sentence from 
which the calculation is made. ‘‘ Our discriminations operated power- 
fully in favor of our shipping; vessels, not of the United States, of 200 
tons burden, on entering our ports paid £20 sterling, tonnage duty, and 
for a cargo of the value of £2000 sterling, they paid £15 sterling, extra 
duty, more than the vessels of the United Siates, of the same tonnage, 
These extra charges were sufficient to drive from 
our ports the greatest proportion of the foreign tonnage. All foreign na- 
It served to operate 
It is 
strange that Congress should have taxed American tonnage when they 
were so desirous to protect it; yet they did put = ita duty of six 

e foreign, payable 
In long voyages, when but one trip could be made 
yearly, the foreign was upon an equal footing with the American, except 


was near 2 per cent. 


and laden as aforesaid. 


tions were affected by the system we had adopted. 


like magic in favor of the ship-owners of United States.” 


cents per tou. in the coasting trade, and 50 cents in 
once per year. 


than during the six years succeeding [783:—[Owing, I sup- 
pose, to the unsettled state of the Government. } aa 
That the preceding facts are enough to put theory to flight iu 
any other science thao Political Economy : 

That the fact of our merchants employing foreign tonnage 
because they could get it cheaper than American, was a pal- 
pable proof that they did not know their own interest: * 
That it is folly to talk of any nation commencing a new 
branch of business, merely because it can be done profitably, 
protection being necessary to point this out: 
That if ever any manufacture was adapted to a country, it 
is that of cotton to ours: [As is proved by the fact that we 
cannot pursue it without heavy duties, or heavy losses :] 

That the citizens have the right of applying their capital and 
industry in their own way, with the trifliag exception of being 
taxed a few millions to support some unprofitable manufactures:, 
That the fact of fifteen cotton mills having been erected pre- 
vious to the year 1808, is no exception to the conclusion that 
protection is essential to the establishment of manufactures : 
That the cotton manufacture protected by the minimum 
duty, without which it would have been crushed, produces an 
annual value of from 25 to 30 millions of dollars: 

That this puts down forever the assertion of the Address, that 
protection oaly transfers capital from one branch of industry to 
another: 

That it would require the credulity of the Jew Apella” to 
believe, that a manufacture so great as cotton diminished the 
amount of production in the country—[Although the persons 
engaged in it have been drawn from occupations in which they 
produced 20 or 30 per cent. more :} 

That if these facts will not convince aman of the deleterious 
effects of Free Frade, he would not be convinced “though one 
were to rise from the dead.”’ 

No. III. Free T'rade, continued —He considers he has so fully 
detailed (in No. II) the disadvantages arising from the freedom 
of trade, from "83 to 90, that it is unnecessary to say any thing 
more on that subject. 

After again denying that European Governments had relaxed 
their system, he goes on to show that Holland, having enacted 
a revenue Tariff in 1816, was almost ruined by it during the 
five following years.—{The fact that all other nations suffered 
at the same period being unimportant. | 

That Holland has since raised some of her dutics ; but the 
experience of the first five years is sufficieat to show the disad- 
vantages of Free Trade, which it will be recollected is the object 
of these numbers. The advantages which may have since arisen, 
being foreign to the subject, are omitted. [Some persons may 
think that ‘* Hamilton” has fallen into an error in reference to 
the causes of distress in Holland, she having Seen much injured 
by the recent wars in Europe, and the l’ree Trade System hav- 
ing had so contrary an effect upon her about a century and a 
half since. If there be any such, let them consult the original 
essays, as it is impossible to do them justice in an abstract. | 
Russia, also, was so unfortunate as to adopt the Free Trade 
System, in 1818; but this was soon changed, as the Emperor 
can change bis system as easily as he changes his coat, show- 
ing the advantage of a firm consolidated government. He gives 
extracts from the French and Russian Tariffs, confining himself 


admitted smack of Free Trade. 

“Russia,” says he, “is not satisfied with maximums aod 
minimums. She prohibits almost every thing which she can 
produce herself—lays the axe to the root; and concludes by 
demtauding, “* whether we ought not to profit by, and copy, 
such glorious examples of liberality.” This closes the third 
Number. 

So, Mr. Editor, if our country chooses to avail itself of the en- 
lightened system of prohibitions of the patriotic Government of 
Russia, whose last prohibition was that of Polish liberty, we 
shall not !ack example to carry through any system, however 
unjust end impolitic. L. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 





Extract from a Letter from a Young American, to his Father in 
Pennsylvania, dated Edinburgh, October, 1831. 


The all-absorbing question, the Reform Bill, in the House of 
Lords, has produced the most intense interest and anxiety here. 
The voice of the People speaks—the pulse of the country throbs 
in the ultimate fate of this measure. It is the mirror in which 
the wants, wishes, aud feelings of the nation are reflected. It is 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to what is passing around us. The 
important and awful moment has at length arrived which has 
decided the question, viz: that a handful of Peers retains their 
possession, fora short time longer, of the dilapidated rights of the 
People of this covatry—which mes it in all the dreadful 
occurrences and consequences of Revolution. The moment is 
an awful one, in every sense of the word. It is the crisis of the 
Nation's present as well as future welfare; and there is no one 
here, who does not leok forward now with feelings of mingled 
anxiety and alarm, to which no previously anticipated event in 
the national annals has given birth. 

The Lords, on Saturday last, rejected the Bill by a majority 
of 41, and by so doing are likely to lose every thing they hold 
dear on earth. They have placed themselves in a scale, in 
which, from the united force of the King, the Commons and 
People, they must assuredly be made to kick the beam. The 
reverence for their order has not been excessive for some time, 
and more especially during the last twelve months, Having 


themselves in opposition to the united voice of a desperate, re- 
solved, and persevering People, it is impossible to tell the con- 
sequences. I tremble even to think of them. 

The night of oppression and spoliation has long continued to 
hold dominion over the people in this country; and, in propor- 
to the thickoess of its darkness, is the determination that it shall 
reign no longer. 

No Tory Ministry, it is supposed, can be formed; and admit- 


the parishes of London have already refused to pay the taxes 
imposed on them. Unions have also been formed in many parts 
of the kingdom, the first principle of which is‘a similar resolu- 
tion with respect to taxes. To what a pass will the country be 
reduced by such resolutions, if generally adopted! The conse- 
quence will be that bank notes and bank property will be worth 
nothiog. Shares in the national debt, or any other public insti- 


to those articles which are prohibited—since those which are } 


ting this possible, could it carry on the Government? Almost all | P® 


—_— 


the part of the People ushered in the French Revolution—I 
mean particularly the first ove; for, at that waraing period, 
when the storm was yet in the distance, the Nobles had it in 
their power to stay its nearer approach, by yielding privileges 
incompatible with either sound reason or real justice. They 
refused to de so, and kept temporiziug and vacillating, whilst 
the tempest drew nearer and nearer, until, at leagth, it burst 
right above their heads, and swept them before it. 
The affections of the people in this country have been so re- 
solutely bent upon the issue of this Reform measure, that it is 
much to be dreaded the public tranquillity will be disturbed, 
When we reflect that it depends entirely on credit, and her mo- 
ney system exposes her to evils which no man can exaggerate, 
the horrers of anarchy that may occur on its overthrow, would 
far exceed any recorded in the page of history. The few, com- 
artively, that is to say, the men of property, might, in a Revo- 
lation, sneak into holes and corners, aud bury their money bags; 
but the many, the numbers, would be ruined and undone with a 
cessation of the demand for labor. 
It would make the blood run back on the hardest heart tore flect 
upon the fair scenes of smiling prosperity arouod,in contrast|with 
such universal distress. When one thinks upon the gigantic 
strides of improvement and civilization that this glorious coun- 
try has achieved ; when one contemplates the noble path before 
it—the bright example it has set to neighboring States—the 
marked exemption from iaternal strife with which it has been 
blessed; or, to come nearer home, and dweil upon the thoa- 
sand domestic sympathies, upon the affections, the engagements 
of social life; and when we think, that at one fell word these 
enjoyments may cease, the ties of affection be broken, prosper- 
ity blighted, civilization thrown back, and the example that 
has been hitherto held up for emulation be hereafter cited as a 
fiery beacon, to warn nations and individuals against what will 
be termed obstinacy and perverseness—how lamentable would 
be such a result to the whole family of mankind! I trast, how- 
ever, that the Divine Beiug, in bis infinite mercy, will avert it. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir: I have been a publisher (that is a manufacturer) of 
books fur 22 years, and may, therefore, be considered of age in 
my busioess, and a practical maa. 

[ have endeavored to make an estimate of the’general re- 
sults of the business in the United States; which | send you, 
and which I hope you will think deserving of a place in the 
Banner. 

The total amount of books annually produced and 


sold, exceeds - - - 0,000,000 
Capital employed by the publishers - . 6,000,000 
Of which is paid to paper-makers : - 2,000,000 

book- binders - - 1,400,000 

printers - - - 2,300,000 

authors - - - 300,000 
Store rent, clerk hire, freight, postage, incidental 

expenses, interest on capital, and profit - 4,000,000 
To conduct this business, require - - 6,000 men 

Of whom are printers - - - - 2,400 

paper-makers - : - 2,000 
book-binders = - - - 1,600 
Women and children depending on these men, are 
at least - . - - - = 14,000 


‘This important and very useful branch of business, grew up 
to vigorous and productive maturity under a revenue duty of 
164 per cent; aud before the preseat barbarous duty of 26 cents 
per pound weight was laid on imported books, the busivess was 
perhaps greater, in proportion to population aud capital, than it 
is Dow. 

As the amount of this duty is the same per pound, whether 
the pound cost 25 cents or 200 cents, it becomes a tax of 100 
per cent. to a poor man who wants a religious or scientific book 
of coarse quality, and a duty of only 124 per cent, to a nabob 
who wants a splendid annual to adorn the Italian sleb of his 
centre table. Like most of the other contrivances of our pre- 
cious Tariff, 1t grinds the poor, and spares the rich. We pub- 
lishers do not require this duty for a protection; for the former 
revenue duty, and our own industry, protected us amply. But 
we are prevented by it from importing many cheap and valua- 
ble books on religicn, trades, and sciences, the demand for 
which, here, is not sufficient to authorize their re-publication. 
The duty is very troublesome in collection, and sometimes 
causes great delay and injury, as all the boxes have to be open- 
ed, and the afticles taken out and weighed at the custom-house. 

An ad valorem duty of 10 or 12 per cent. would be much 
better for us and the country. 

Book-bindiog, printing, and paper, are the raw materials that 
the publisher combines to form bis product, or finished book. 
The Tariff taxes all these raw materials iu such a grievous man- 
ner, as to limit very injuriously the amount of our production; 
to bear very heavily upon the printers and bovk-binders; and 
to discourage that large portion of domestic industry exercised 
by 20,000 people, in an annua! production equal to $10,000,000. 

The duty on binders’ Jeather is 33 per cent., and yet, exorbi- 
tant as this tax is, a great quantity of foreign binders’ leather is 
imported ; which is a manifest proof that we cannot supply the 
demand with domestic leather; therefore, the duty is worse than 
useless, for it is not wanted for revenue, and it :aises the price 
of binding, thereby discouraging the production of books; de- 
creasing the quantity of binding wanted, and lowering the wa- 
ges and profits of book-biaders. 

The same reasoning may be applied to the taxes of all kinds 
imposed by the Tariff upon the materials used by printers, 
whose business and profits are much reduced by those burdens. 

The prohibitory duty on printing paper, however, may be 
considered as the most grievous to publishers, printers, and bind- 
ers. That duty is 10 cents per pound, which is eighty per cent. 
on the value of a pound of such paper as is most commonly used. 
Such paper can be bought in Italy and France at 74 cents 
r pound; and under a duty of 20 per cent. could be imported 
and sold at 10 cents per pound, or two dollars per ream ; where- 
by the publishers would save at least 50 ceuts per ream. 

Now, if the burdens imposed by the Tariff on paper, printing, 
and book-binding, were reduced to a moderate rate, publishers 
would be able to sell their books at 20 per cent. less than the 

t prices; which would cause twice or thrice as man 
ks to besold, and twice or thrice as many printers and bind. 
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stic industry! What a spur would be given to the pro- 
+o public education, upon which the beanloan of our peo- 
ie and the stability of our Republic mainly depend! P 
The object of these humble remarks, is to draw the attention 
of the Residuary Committee of the Free Trade Convention to 
ao important and valuable mass of domestic industry now great- 
ly cramped by some of the provisions of the existing rariff; 
valuable for its great amount of anuual production,‘and most 
importuot on emperors oo oo — Po by its 
jon on the minds of the American people. 
erry et LIBERIUS. 
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"The Iron-Duty.-—The late Convention at New York, of 
what one of our correspondents calls, very appropriately, «The 
Houg,” will be productive of great advantage to the friends of 
It will be the means of bringing out a vast body 
of Tariff statistics, and will thus expose to the people the naked 
deformity of the Chinese System. These statistics are the finest 
things in the world by which to test the merits of the question at 
issue ; and we have nota doubt, that a close examination of them 
will show, that, in most cases where a manufacture requires a 
protecting duty to support it, the tax paid by the public will be 


Bfound to be of greater amount than would pay the wages of 
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all the people employed in that manufacture. Whenever this 
is the case, it is manifest that there is no production of wealth 
from the employment of that labor, and that the effect upon the 
public prosperity is precisely the same, as if the same number 
of persons were employed in turning grindstones, when nothing 
was to be sharpened. 

To make this plain, we will illustrate it by a comparison. 

A. is an American System manufacturer, who employs 100 
operatives in a factory in producing 750,000 yards of cotton cloth, 


)} which, owing to the protecting duty, he is enabled to sell at 12 
Scents a yard, amounting to $90,000. This price we will sup- 
7) pose to be three cents per yard more than foreign cloth of the 


 . « . 


rican Industry, held in New York,” a faint outline of this important source of wealth to the country. 
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same quality could be imported for; (and when we recollect 
that the men of cotton refuse to reduce the duty of 83 cents per 
square yard one single mill, it is evident that we are not too 


FROM THE BERKS AND 


high in the estimate,) and, consequently, that the increased 
price which the manufacturer obtains is $ 22,500, over and above 
the full value of the same quantity of foreign cotton cloth. 

B., who is a Free Trade man, undertakes to show, that, if 
Congress will permit bim, he cao import 750,000 yards of cloth 
at 9 cents per yard, amounting to ° - - $67,500 
and that if he were to pay each of the operatives 
employed in the domestic cotton manufacture, a 
salary of $150 per annum, for turning grindstones, 


which would amount to - - - - - 15,000 





& 82,500 


The public would be gainers to the amount of 7,500 





& 90,000 


Now, there can be no refutation of this position, unless it 
can be shown that the protecting duty is not equal to three cts. 
per yard; and if that can be shown, we then say, that the very 
admission proves that no such duty as the present one, or even 
as high as three cents per yard, is necessary for the protection 
of that manufacture. It is important that this operation of the 
grindstone system should be well understood. It is the means 
by which the fallacies of the statements, which will be piled upon 
the tables of Congress during the present session, can be strip- 
ped off; aud by which it can be demonstrated, arithmetically, 
that what is called the production of wealth, under the Ameri- 
can System, is absolutely nothing more nor less than the diver- | 
sion of the labor of tens of thousands of people from employ- 
ments where they produce something, to employments where 
they produce nothing, but the music which may flow from the 
creaking cranks of grindstones when they want oiling. 

In a late paper, we conclusively demonstrated that there is 
no production of wealth by the labor employed at the towns of 
Lowell and Great Falls. We inteod now to apply the same 
sort of reasoning to the iron manufacturers of Berks County, in 
Pennsylvania; and we trust we shall make it appear, that the 
labor employed in that county, if the protecting duty now erist- 
ing on pig tron is necessary for its encouragement, is productive 
of no more wealth than if all the persons engaged in it were 
employed in turning grindstones, at a salary of $ 50 a-piece. 





In the Reading Chronicle we have met with the following 
document : 


SCHUYLKILL JOURNAL. 


Aware that the accompanying Statements of the Iron Manufactures of this country are not as relatively correct as could be wished, I, never- 


theless, have been induced to lay them before the public in their present im 


their details. 


rfect form, to elicit correction from those immediately interested in 


They are based partly upon returns from severai of the specified iron-works, and partly upon data furnished by the experience of 


J. U. Schneider, Esq. and Mr. Simon Seyfert, and were thus hastily thrown together to convey to the recent “Convention of the friends of Ame- 


W ishing, in compliance with the requisi- 


tions of that body, to perfect them as nearly as possible, | would particularly — any statistical information that can be given, either upon 
r 


gricultaral resources : 


PAPER—Quantity manufactured, and value thereof ? 


LEATHER— ditto ditto ? 
Quantity used, and yards of cloth manufactured ? 
WOOL- ( ditto ditto. and number of hats ditto ? 


Aggregate value of each ? 
Number of Sheep in the country? 























I would respectfully urge an early attention to this subject, as it may be a necessary document in the debates likely to ensue in Congress, re- 
specting the Tariff question. . 
Any communication can be addressed, through the post, or other quick medium of intelligence, to DANIEL M. KEIM. 
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We beg that the reader will not be terrified at this stupendous 
array of figures—at this medley of workmen, dependents, horses, 
wood, pig iron, castings, wheat, rye, corn, beef, pork, bar iron, 


the Idol called the American System, will cry out, “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” when they see this mighty display: 
but the course to be pursued by a sensible man will be, to find 





and blooms. No doubt, the honest but simple worshippers of! out what all this proves. 


In the first place, then, it proves, as any body can ascertain 
who will take the trouble to sum up the columns of figures 
which relate to Furnaces, that 

There are 11 iron furnaces in Berks County, which have 
employed, during three years, 1,483 workmen; 

That these workmen have produced, in three years, 14,411 
tons of pig iron, and 3,587tons of castings, which are equal, al- 
together, to 17,998 tons. or.within a small fraction of 6,000 tons 
per year, making a trifle over four tons toeach hand per annum. 
Pig iron is worth about $25 per ton, and castings about $60; 
and the four tons produced by each hand would therefore be 
worth, at the furnace, about $176. If, from this amount, we 
deduct the rent of the land, the value of the wood consumed, 
the expense of implements and horses, and the profits of the 
irou-master, there would be very li:tle left for the workman; 
and surely this cannot be so *‘important a source of wealth to 
the country,”’ as is supposed by Mr. Keim. 

The duty on pig iron is $12 50 per ton, aud upon castings 
$22 40. if this duty is necessary for protection, the price of 
the iron must be increased to that extent; and the result must 
therefore be, that the iron-masters of Berks County get annually 


for their iron more than they could get if there was no duty, 
as follows: 





$12 50 upon 4,804 tons of pigs, - - - $60,050 
22 40 upon 1,196 tons of castings, - - 26,790 
$ 86,840 


This sum, divided amongst 1,483 workmen, is equal to $ 58 
and upwards per head; and it is therefore clear, that if they 
were all employed in turning grindstones, at a salary of $50 
per annum, which would probably be about as much as they 
appear to earn, from the above statement, the public would 
be a gainer of near $12,000. It will hardly be pretended that 
any of these workmen would not gladly take his discharge from 
the works, if an annual pension of $ 50 were allowed him for 
giving up his claims upon the ‘ American System.’ 

The reader will have observed, in the foregoing statement, that, 
for the sake of giving statistical magnitude to these mighty pro- 
ducts of Berks County, the aggregate results of three years are 
given ina lump. The iron-masters knew that a yearly state- 
ment would look too diminutive to astonish the Ephesians with 
a sufficient astonishment, and adopted the policy some time 
ago pursued by a wiseacre, who, to show the value which labor 
can give to a raw material, took for his illustration a ton of 
irou, which he said could be converted into watch springs worth 
a miliion of dollars. The reader will also observe, that the 
columns are so arranged, as to let it look as if Berks County 
produced the quantity of iron contained in the four different 
columns of pigs, castings, bars, and blooms; whereas, the same 
6,160 tons which are called bar iron, are also included in the 
column of pigs, where they appear as 9,240 tons, (it requiring 
1} tons of pigs to make one ton of bars,) as it was no doubt 
from the pigs of Berks County that the patriotic forge owners 
must have fabricated their bars. They would hardly have gone 
to a foreign county to buy pigs, when the industry of their 
own ueighborhood could have produced them. We mention 
this fact, in order that when the iron question comes before 
Congress, our friends may take care that the rule be not ap- 
plied that was once empioyed by an inn-keeper against a 
customer, which was, to chalk every glass of brandy and water 
twice, for fear he may have forgotten to charge it once. 

From the above statement it also appears, that, in Berke 
County, there are 19 forges, which give employment to 1,287 
workmen, who produce in three years 11,310 tons of bar and 
bloom iron, equal to 3,770 toms in a year, and nearly equal to 
three tons per hand. If the protecting duty on bar iron is neces- 
sary to sustain these forges, a calculation wouid show that they 
belong to the grindstone system. But of this hereafter. 





It is well known to the citizens of Pennsylvania that York 
County is situated nearer to Baltimore than to Philadelphia, 
and that the former city constitutes a very desirable market for 
the farmers and millers of that county. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Baltimore is a foreign murket, in the eye of the great 
American System, as regards Pevosylvania, and the wise men 
of the State deem it unpatriotic and inexpedient for the farmers 
and millers to go out of their own State to buy and sell. They 
say that Philadelphia affords a domestic market, which is al- 
ways preferable to a foreign one, because it keeps our money 
in the State—gives employment to our own people—increases 
the tolls of the Lancaster ‘Turnpike Company, instead of those 
of the Maryland company, and promotes the prosperity of the 
Metropolis of the State; aid when the Yorkers apply to the 
Legislature to authorize the incorporation of a company to 
construct a rail-road, at their own expanse, from the borough 
of York to the Maryland line, without asking the State for a 
single cent., they refuse to grant it. 

This local selfishness has excited the indignation of the ho- 
nest yeomanry of York County, and has actually stirred up 
the blood of some of them to the fever heat. An Address has 
appeared in the York Gazette, expressed in the genuine lan- 
guage of freemen, and reminds one of the good old days, when 
Pennsylvania was as ready to stand up against injustice and 
oppression as any of her sister States. We do not pretend to 
give any opinion upon the merits of the tax which is denounced 
in this address; but we do applaud the spirit which denounces 
as ‘“‘ oppressors” those who will act so basely, as to tax one 





part of the State for the exclusive bevefit of another, and at 
the same time refuse to permit the tazees to make roads, at their 
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owe expense, to carry their produce to market. We believe 
that the city of Philadetphia has been usually charged with ex- 
erting a selfish interest in this particular. This is possible; but 
we can assure the farmers of York County, that amongst the 
friends of Free Trade here, and every where else, they have 
well wishers to their cause. Our party despise, from the bot- 
tom of their hearts, the principles of the American System. 
whether displayed upon the national theatre, or the limited 
theatre of a State, or in the confines of a little village. All we 
want is, that the people may open their eyes to the grand 
scheme of oppression which is going on undet the ‘Tariff Sys- 
tem, and not to be straining so hard at a gnat, whilst they are 
sv. allowing camels by the dozen. 





In our paper of the 14th inst. we made some remarks upon 
that part of the President's Message which suggested a revision 
of the Consular System. Our design in so doing was, simply 
to add to the Executive recommendation the humble testimony 
of one who had, for near five years, had a practical acquaint- 
ance with its defects. It seems, however, that offence has been 
taken at our observations by some unknown individual, who 
has communicated to the Washington Globe the following 
erticle : 

Consutar System.—We regret to see that the Editor of the Banner of 
the Constitution, who is generally so accurate in his statements, should 
have fallen into error about what has already been done to investigate 
and correct the present evils in our Consular System. His remark 1s, 
that “he took great pains, before and since his return, (bat without suc- 
cess,) to find some gentleman in Congress who would take upon him- 
self the investigation of the subject.” 

Now, we put the question to Mr. Raguet, whether a resolution, two 
years since, was not introduced into Congress, on this very subject? 
Whether it was not referred to a Committee, and Mr. Raguet applied. 
to for information by the Chairman, and information furnished: And 
whether a report was not made, in part, at the last session, after a full 
inguiry by the Committee, and by the last Secretary of State. 


As most of these proceedings are matter of record, we are surprised 
at Mr. Raguet’s remark. Let justice be done to all. 

One of the Commitec. 

In replying to this communication, the Editor most frankly 
and sincerely declares, that he had not the most distant idea that 
remarks so general and indefinite could have been construed in 
a sense so foreign to their intent, as they appear to have been 
by “ One of the Committee.” The expression * but without 
suecess,”’ which seems to have conveyed the cause of umbrage, 
was merely employed to signify, that, as far as the Editor had 
used his feeble exertions, no successful issue had resulted. He 
did not mean to say, that other gentlemen, acting upon impulses 
of their own, had not taken upon themselves * the investigation 
of the subject,” but merely that, as far as he had any knowledge 
of the matter, he had net been successful in enlisting the influ- 
ence of any gentleman in Congress in support of it. By “the 
investigation of the subject,” he could not have meant any thing, 
but such an investigation us would have brought the subject 
before Congress. 

After premising this much, the Editor will take the liberty 
of stating, that in all criticisms upon the remarks of others, he 
bolds it to be but just, that quotations should be made so fully 
as to give a fair exhibition of the meaning intended to be con- 
Iliad that rule been observed, the following sentence 


would have follewed the ove quoted by “ One of the Commit- 
tee: 


veved. 


“W- can have no doubt that the report to be made by the Secretary 
of State, will be sufficient to satisfy every one who may read it, that a 
regard to the rights and welfare of our seamen, who are an abused and 
injared class of citizens, calls for a revision of the law.” 


From this it will be seen, that * the rights aud welfare of our 


seamen,’ was the matter which particularly interested the Edi- 
tor, in reference to the consular laws; and it was the one which 
he chiefly had in view, when he took some pains to have the 
subject investigated. As regards the questions proposed by 
+ One of the Committee,” the Editor makes the following 
statement: 

A reference to the proceedings of the Seuate of the United 
States, December 29, 1829, will show, that 

Mr. Woodbury offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire 
into theeexpediency of making farther regulations concerning the fees 
an! charges of American Consuls in foreign ports. 

This movement having some connexion with the subject of 
Cousular functions, induced the Editor to call on Mr. Wood- 
bury, for the purpose of respectfully suggesting to bim the ex- 
pediency of extending his inquiry to other matters connected 
with the Consular System; aad, for that parpose, it was pro- 
posed to place in his hands some papers which had been pre- 
pared by the Editor whilst in Brazil. The proposition was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Weodbury, and the papers were accordingly 
placed in bis hands early in February. No steps, however, 
were taken during the session to bring the subject before the 
Senate; in consequence of which the Editor, before the ad- 
jourmment of Congress, received the papers back from Mr. 
Woodbury. | 

On the 29th of May, it appears from the proceedings of the 
Senate, that 


“ Mr. Woodbury laid on the table a letter from the Secretary of State, 
relative to Consular fees. 


But we have not been able to discover, on running over a file 
of the proceedings. as given iu this paper, that any thing more 
was done. The Editor does not recollect ever having been 
applicd to for information, by the Chairman of any Committee; 


por has be any recollection of ever having spoken with any 


gentleman, during that session of Congress, on the same sub- 
ject, except Mr. Woodbury. But he is far from intending to 
insinuate that that gentleman, or the Commtitee of which he 
was Chairmar, was chargeable with ao omission of duty, in 
not connecting a review of the whole Consular System with a 
simple inquiry about fees and charges ; and, indeed, so fat from 
it, the Editor even bad it not in his mind when he wrote the 
article in question. Admitting, however, that this had been 
the case, would the issue of his application to Mr. Woodbury 
bear testimony to the correctness of the assertion of * One of 
the Committee,” that the Editor had * fallen iato error,” when 
he stated that his efforts had been “without success?” An 
answer, we think, must be given in the negative, when it ap- 
pears what were the proceediugs of the ensuing session of 
Congress, in relation to this subject. 

On the 17th of December, 1530, the following proceedings 
of the Senate appear: ’ 

Mr. Sprague submitted the following ressolution for consideration ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of further defining by law the duties of Consuls of 
the United States in foreign countries, and regulating their fees and 
charges. 

Aud on the 15th of February, 1831, the following proceed- 
ings appear : 

Mr. Woodbury, from the Committee on Commerce, who had been 
instructed, by a resolution of the Senate of the 20th December last, to 
inquire into the expediency of further defining, by law, the duties of 
Consuls, made a report, accompanied with a resolution, to the jeffect 
that the subject be postponcd to the next session of Congress, and 1000 
extra copies of the said report to be printed. 

Now, if the report thus referred to afford evidence that some 
gentleman had taken upon himself “the investigation of the 
subject,” it is not*by any means due to any efforts of the Edi- 
tor. He is not personally acquainted with Mr. Sprague, por 
liad he the remotest agency in his bringing the subject forward. 
As to the report itself, it has been the misfortune of the Editor 
never to have seen it, as far as he can recollect; and if ** One 
of the Committee,” will have the goodness to send him a copy, 
he will thank him for it, and, as far as he has it in his power, 
will “let justice be done to all.” 





The recent events which have transpired in England afford 
another striking instance of the madness and infatuation of 
those, who, blinded by interestor political pride, set themselves 
in opposition to the demands of justice. As certain as we live, 
the days of the British hereditary Peerage are numbered ; and if 
another twenty years elapse without a House of Lords holding 
their titles for life, it will be because the very name will have 
been abolished and substituted by the more popular title of 
elective Senate. Well was it said of old, Quem Deus vult per- 
dere prius dementat. Had Napoleon not attempted the invasion 
of Russia, he might have long occupied the throne of France. 
and prevented the unfortunate Charles from adding another 


example, in addition to his own, of the infatuation which leads 
to certain ruin. 


“ He loses all that grasps too much’’ 

is a truth which we every day see verified; but one which the 
misguided victims of ambition or avarice are incapable of see- 
ing until it is too late. Before long, we shall have an exempli- 
fication of the effects of a similar delusion in this country. Suf- 
ficient warning has been given, to awaken the most torpid and 
drowsy population to a sense of their danger; and yet, like the 
British Peers, they cannot believe until they behold their pa- 
laces in flames, and their persous assaulted. Who entertained 
pity for Charles the Tenth, when he was escorted out of France, 
as the reward of his treason to the French Constitution ? Who 
will pity the British Peers, when they are shorn of their heredi- 
tary honors, as a retaliation for refusing to accord to the Bri- 
tish People a participation in the Gevernment, from which the 
former derive all their honors and power at the people's expense ? 
And who will pity the great co: porations of monopolists in this 
country, when they find their vested interests wholly annibilated, 
as a recompense for their placing in jeopardy the union, peace, 
and liberties of the American People ? Nobody, but their fellow 
sufferers, the Carlists and the Duke of Wellington, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Company. We repeat again— 
‘“ He loses all that grasps too much.”’ 





Ata Public Meeting, held on the I1th of October, in Hinds 
County, Mississippi, the following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, at least nine-tenths of 
the citizens of Mississippi are opposed to the present Tariff, as snequal 
in its operation, unjust, and unconstitutional. 





The following sound and orthodox toast was drunk at a late 
Agricultural celebration in New England. 


Gold Digging : The best tools im the basiness a plough and a hoe—the 
best place to seek it, abore ground. 





lt is wonderful to see how the notions of people become 
chained down to particular modes of thinking, resulting from 
long habit. A friend of ours, the other day, advanced the 
opinion, thai it would be a good thing for the country if there 
were no custom-houses. The one to whom the remark was 
addressed immediately replied, ** How should we be able to get 
foreigu goods, if there were na custom-bouses !"” There are, 
no doubt, many people who believe, that if there were no col- 
lectors, surveyors, inspectors, custom-houses, or revenue cut- 
ters, supported at a vast expense to the people; that if there 
were po duties, clearances, bonds, entries, manifests, oaths, 








certificates, permits, square-yard measurements, valuations, 
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guaging, weighiog, aod ail the other trammels which place dif- 
ficulties in the way of importations, it would be altogether im- 
possible for a ship to bring a foreign cargo into the country; and 
yet they never couceive, that it would be an advantage to com- 
pel every Jerseyman who brings a boat luad of provisions to the 


Philadelphia market, to make-an entry at the custom-house and 


swear to the size of his water-melons. This remark abont the 
custom-house reminds us of an observation of the same decrip- 


vel without a passport. We told a man, that, in the United | 
States, a person was at liberty to travel from one end of the 
country to the other, without asking the permission of the po- 
lice. At this he was altogether amazed, not being able to con- 
ceive how a man could get along without a passport. 
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Moxvay, Decemper 19, 1831. | 
SENATE.—Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
had been referred the Memorials from the Merchants ef New York 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Pittsburg, on the subject of a reduction of 
the duties upon teas, made a Report unfavorable to the prayers of the 
memorialists, which was read, and, with the accompanying letter of the 





Senate. 

Mr. CLAY rose and observed, that a Report had just been mad 
the Committee on Finance, in relation to a reduction of the dati 
teas. He wished to learn from the Chairman of the Committee whether 


e by | 


C., entertained views very differeut from those expressed in the aper 
presented by the Committee ; and, as the subject was one suseodiiagy 
interesting to the country at this time, he was desirous that there should 
be an early and positive decision, by means of which some general 
expression of the opinions of the Senate in relation to it should be 
made known. 

Mr. SMITH, Chairman of the Committee, replied that the usual 
course was not to act on Reports on the day they were presented to the 
Senate ; they laid on the table one day of course, and were taken up 
and disposed of on the day following. 

The resolution, submitted by Mr. SMITH, on Thursday, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, relative to the expediency of permitting news- 
papers to be declared free from any charge of postage. 

he Senate then proceeded to the election of officers, when Walter 
Lowry was elected Secretary, Mountjoy Baily Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Shackford assistant Doorkeeper, aud the Reverend Mr 
Durbin, Chaplain. 


HOUSE.—Two petitions were presented by Mr. REED, of Mas- 
sachusetts, from certain manufacturers of that State, praying for a 
drawback on the exportation of nails, manufactured from foreign iron 
to the amount of the duties on such iron when imported. ; 
_ The SPEAKER presented a Memorial from Virginia, om the sub- 
ject of the claims of that State upon the United States, for services 
rendered during the Kevulutionary War. 

The SPEAKER then presented a Memorial from various merchants 
of the City of Richmond, Virginia, praying for a reduction of the du- 
ties on tea. 

Slavery in the District of Columbia.—Mr. DODDRIDGE, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, to which had been referred 
the petitions of certain citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, presented 
the following report aud resolution, in part : : 


Considering that the District of Columbia is com d of cessions of 
territory made to the United States by the States of Virginia and Mary- 
ries of which surround the, District, your Committee are of opinion 
that, until the wisdom of the State Governments shall have devised 
very, of which the memorialists complain, it would be anwise and im- 
politic, if not unjust to the adjoining States, for Congress to interfere in 
master and slave. 

If, under any circumstances, such an iwterference on the part of 

grew could be ommiltee are the pre 
sent 1s an inauspicious Moment for its consideration. 

Impressed with these views, your Committee offer for the considera- 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of so much of the prayer of 
referred, asking the passage of such law or laws as may be necessary 
as relates to the first of those objects, the abolition of slavery within the 
said District. 

Reductron of Duties.—Mr. DEARBORN offered the following reso- 
ution. 

inquire into the expediency of exempting from duty teas, eoffee, wines, 
pepper, spices, aud indigo, and wool, the current wanket value of 


land, in both of which States the evil of slavery exists, and the territo- 
some practicable means for eradicating or diminishing the evil of sla- 
a subject of such delicacy and importance as is the relation betwixt 
Congress could be justified, your Conmiltee are satisfied that 
tion of the House the following resolution: 
sundry memorials of citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, to them 
for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade within the said District, 
The report and resolution were agreed to. 
Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be instructed to 
which in the United States, at the time of importation, shall not exceed 


twelve ar und. 
Mr. HO N moved an amendment to strik " 
he ne e out the partrelat 


_ Mr. McDUFFIE suggested that the resolution was sim 
tion of inquiry, and that, for his own 
qa being made as propased. 

rt. HOFFMAN said it was not his design, by any means, to 

clude inquiriug imto that, or any other subject of public interest, but 
simply to direct that inquiry into its proper course.. The subject of 
ee ought to go to the Committee on Agriculture, or that on Manu- 
actnres. 

Mr. DEARBORN said, the wool, to which his resaluti 
was the wool well known to be used in the fabrication i coaer clothe 
The principal portion of it used in our manufactures was im 
from South America, Smyrna, and some ports in the Baltic, and it 
could ae come into competition with woo ; 
was inferior in quality to any produced by us, and, cov 
not, in the most pan degree, affect sun ‘Aasioaliaen aeeeeh aon 
our commerce and manufactures. MK that descripti 

be introduced, duty free, Saisie dae tae bn 
for a price less than the amount of the duty at present pai i 
~— aa! his ager to go into the question in detail Loy chp nig it 
and had merely taken this opportunity to those remarks j 
explanation. ent iI % & “an "4 

Mr. HOFFMAN still objected to the referenee of th i 

Committee of Ways and Means, and contended oie Gare te 
. oe to wool should go to the Committee of Agrieulture if it re- 

ated to the taw material only, or to the C itt j 
it regarded the conversion of it into on nithet one woop al 

A further debate took place, in which Messrs. MeDU 
BRELENG, ADAMS, ARCHER, and WAYNE. fe tne 


simply a resolu- 
part, he had no objection to the in- 





to the Committee on Manufactares. 


Secretary of the Treasury, ordered to be printed for the use of the | 
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Before a decision, the Chair announced the expiration of the hour | 


allotted to the consideration of resolutions. 





Tvrspay, Decemrer 20, 1831. 


Mr. WILKINS, in pursuance of notice given, having obtained leave, 
introduced a bill providing for the satisfaction of the claims of Ameri. 
can citizens for spoliations on their commerce, committed by the French 

rior to the year 1800: read and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. HOLMES submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That the President be requested to cause to be communi- 

cated to the Senate, the number of vessels, and their tonnage and car- 
goes, which have cleared from any ports in the U. 8.to any port or place 
in the British American colonies, since the President's proclamation of 
5th October, 1830, distinguishing those, if any, which cleared for such 
port or place “and a market,” or for a British port or place, and some 
other port or place! distinguishing, also, American from foreign tonnage; 
aud also the entries of all vessels from any British colonial port, with 
their cargoes, since the above proclamation, distinguishmg the tonnage 
as above, and designating the British port or place from whence the car- 
goes were linported. 
Resolved, 'Thatthe President be requested to inform the Senate what 
amount of American and foreign tonnage (distinguishing them) has 
been cleared for, and entered from, the Swedish and Danish West In- 
dies since the President’s proclamation of the 5th October, 1230, with 
the kind and amount of the cargoes. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform the Senate 
whether, since his proclamation of the 5th October, 1830, British vessels 
have cleared from the United States from any port in the British conti- 
nental colonies in America, and have sailed directly to the British West 
Indies, by virtue of clearances previously obtained from custom-houses 
in those continental colonies, thas performing voyages circuitous on pa- 
per, but in faet direct. 

Resolved, ‘That the President be requested to inform the Senate what 


their cargoes, in British ports in the West Indies and the other British 
American colonies; distinguishing between the West Indies and the 
other colonies, and between American and British vessels, and the pro- 
duce of the United States and of the colonies. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, then moved that the resolutions be 
printed for the use of the Senate, which motion was carried in the 
affirmative. 

The report of the Committee on Finance, on the memorials from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Pittsburg, relative to a reduc- 
tion of the duties on teas, together with the letter of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury ou that subject, was taken up for consideration. 

Messrs. WEBSTER and CLAY spoke aguinst the adoption of the 
teport, and expressed their opinions in favor of a reduction of the du- 
hes on tea. 

Mr. HAYNE spoke against a further reduction of duty on teas, unless 
in connexion with those upon articles of prime necessity. 

The Report, on motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, was laid upon the table. 


HOUSE-—A petition was presented by Mr. HOGAN relative to the 
formation of a breakwater ou lake Champlain. 

He moved that the petition should be referred to the Committee on 
Cominerce. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said such petitions had been heretofore referred 
to the Committee on jlnternal Improvements; he should, therefore, 
move the reference of the present to that committee. 

Mr. HOGAN said, that although the erection of a breakwater was a 
measure of internal improvement, it was intimately and inseparably 
connected with the interests of commerce. It was an improvement 
which would be for the benefit of other countries besides the State of 
New York, over whose soil the waters flowed; as a measure connected 
with the general interests of commerce, be had moved ils reference to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MERCER said that he was reluctant to enter into a discussion 
on this question, but, consistently with the resolution they had the other 
day passed on the subject of roads and canals, this petition should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Iuternal Improvements. He could discover 
no distinction betwixt the measure of erecting a breakwater and that of 
digging a road or cutting a canal. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that he had never, since he had been 
chairman of the Committee of Coinmerce, 1epoited a bill on the sabject 
of the petition before them. ‘That committee had been about equally 
divided in their opinions on these measures. Last Congress there was 
a majority of the committee against them; and although they had, by 
courtesy to the minority, permitted a report to be made, their votes in 
this House went, of course, against it. He hoped that all matters re- 
lative to rivers and harbors would, in future, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Internal Improvements. 

The petition was ultimately referred to the Committee on Iuternal 
Improvements. 

*ay of Officers of the Army.—Mr. DRAYTON, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported a bill to regulate the pay, allowances, and 
emoluments of the officers of the army. 

Naval Hospitals.—Mr. HOFFMAN, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill for the construction of naval hospitals at Charies- 
wwan, Massachusetts, Brooklyn, New York, and Pensacola. 

Naval Asylums at Norfolk and Philadelphia. —Mr. HOFFMAN, from 
the same committee, also reported a bill to provide for completing the 
naval hospital at Norfolk, and the naval asylam at Philadelphia, and to 
furnish them in part., 

Mr. McDUFFIE, from the Committee of Ways and Means, reported 
a bill to explain an act entitled an act to reduce the duties on coffee, tea, 
and cocoa, passed May 20, 1530. 

It was read twice, committed to a Committee of the Whole House, 
made the order of the day for to-morrow, and ordered to be printed. 

Reduction of duties.—'The House was then about to resume the con- 
siderution of the resolution offered on the preceding day by Mr. DEAR- 
BORN, on the subject of the reduction of the duties on teas, coffee, pep- 
per, wines, spices, and wool not above 12 ceuts per pound. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, had the floor. 

Mr. DEARBORN said, in offering the resolution which he yesterday 
anag sy to the House, he did not anticipate it would produce any de- 

ate, bat that it would be adopted and referred in the ordinary course. 

Finding, however, that much of the valuable time of the House was 
likely to be occupied by its discussion, and that at a time when petitions 
and inemorials were thronging upon their attention, he thought it advi- 
sable to withdraw his resolution, reserving to himself the right of present- 
ing it ata more favorable period. : 

Mr. PEARCE submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, 'That the Committee of Commerce be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of making an appropriation to defray the expense of 
a survey of the creek leading from the ocean into a large pond on the 
west end of Block Island, for the parpose of so far extending the width, 
and deepening said creek, as to admit vessels to pass through the same 
to said pond, and thereby afford a safe and commodious harbor to the 
navigation of the country. 

Mr DODDRIDGE moved to amend the resolution, by referring the 
subject to the Committee on Internal Improvement. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND opposed this motion, whilst he professed him- 
self a friend to Internal Improvement. 

Mr. DODDRLIDGE withdrew his motion, which was revived by 
Mr. FOSTER, and adopted, yeas 80, nays 64, and the Resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Internal Improvement. 





Wenpvespay, Decemper 21, 1831. 


SENATE.—Reduction of Duties—Mr. DUDLEY presented the 
petition of William H. Opie and others, manufacturers of camphor, 
praying a reduction of duties on the raw materials by them in 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instracted to inquire | 


' 
annually. 


2. Resolved, That the said Committee be further instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of giving effect and operation to said system of du- 
ties on the 30th day of Jane next. 


HOUSE.—On motion of Mr. GILMER, it was 
Reselred, That the Committee on Internal Improvements be imstruct- | 
ed to inquire into the expediency of having an examination and survey 
of a route for a national road from Pittsburg to the borough of Erie, on 
Lake Erie ; or, otherwise, to recommend an appropriation to improve the 





; 
; 


that the resolution and report of last Congress be referred to the same | 
Committee. 

On motion of Mr. W. B. SHEPARD, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Internal Improvements be instruct- 
ed to inquire isto the expediency of confirming the acts of incorpora- 
tion granted by the Legisiature of North Carolina to the Roanoke Inlet 
Company, in 1°27 and 1-2v. And the said Committee be directed to | 
inquire into the expediency of surveying said Roanoke inlet, with a 
view to preparing the same ; and that the papers now before the Com- 
mittee of Commerce be referred to the Committee on Internal Im- 
provements. 

District of Columbia.—-Mr. CARSON offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill to provide for 
the election of a Delegate in the said District to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, with the right to debate on any question 
relating to the interest of said District. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee ou Internal Improvements be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation of mo- 
ney, for the purpose of purchasing the stock held by individuals in the 
Louisville and Portland Canal, with the view of making the naviga- 
tion of the said canal free to the commerce of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. 

On motion of Mr. STANDIFER, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Internal [Improvements be instruct- 
ed to inquire inte the expediency of making an appropriation for the 
improvement of the Tennessee River, at the places commonly known 
by the name of the Sucktumbling Shoals and Boiling Pot. 

On motion of Mr. BULLARD, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Internal Improvements be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of providing for a survey and examin- 
ation of the river Atchafalaga, and the Bayou Plaquemine, in the 
State of Louisiana, with an estimate of the expense of removing ob- 
structions to their navigation. 

On motion of Mr. BOON, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Internal Improvements be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation for the 
Lr of eg fps the United States’ post road from Louisville, in 
entucky, to St. Louis, in Missouri. 

On motion of Mr. McCARTY, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Internal Improvements be instruet- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the State of Indiana to 
constrnet a road through the public lands, from the southern bend of St. 
Joseph's river, by Fort Wayne, to Lawrenceburg, in said State; also, 
a road from a point on the Ohio State line, west of Oxford, by Liberty, 
Milton, Newcastle, Muncirtown, and Goshen, to the northern boun 
dary of the State of Indiana; and of granting to the State of Indiana 
each alternate section of the unappropriated public lands through 
which said roads may pass, on each side thereof, for the construction of 
the same. 

On motion of Mr. DUNCAN, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Internal Improvements be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of improving the harbor at Chicago, 
on Lake Michigan, in the State of linois. 

On motion of Mr. STANDIFER, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Internal Improvements be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of connecting, by railway or canal, 
the waters of the Tennessee and Coosa rivers. 

Gn motion of Mr. STEWART, it was 

Resolved, That a resolution adopted by the Legislature of Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Ist of April last, requesting the Senators and Representa- 
ties of that State in Congress, “to endeavor to procure the passage of 
a law authorizing a subscription of a million of dollars on the part of 
the General Government, to the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal Company, to be expended on the western section,” be referred to 
the Committee on Iaternal Improvements, and that they be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill for that purpose. 








Tuerspay, December 2, 1831. 
SENATE.—Mr. DUDLFY presented the petition of the directors’ 
of the institution for the benefit of the deaf and dumb in the City of New 
York. praying for a grant of land: referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Mr. HOLMES submitted the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to cause to be made a map 
of the disputed Northeastern Boundary, showing the territory in dis- 
pute, and exhibiting the marks and monuments, natural and artificial, 
and to cause lithographic impressions thereof to be executed for the 
use of the Senate. 
Trade with the British West Indies.—On the motion of Mr. SMITH, 
the resolutions of Mr. HOLMES, as amended on motion of Mr. 
WEBSTER, calling upon the Presiden: for information relative to the 
trade between the United States and the British West Indies, was taken 
up for consideration, and agreed to. 
The resolution, submitted yesterday, by Mr. POINDEXTER, was 
taken up, and on motion of Mr. P. laid on the table and ordered to be 
inted. 
F Danglew of Thomas Jefferson.—Mr. POINDEXTER, in pursuance 
of notice given, obtained leave and introduced a bill for the benefit of 
Martha Randolph, daughter and only surviving child of the late Thomas 
Jefferson, which was read twice and referred to a Select Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Poispexter, Cray, Tyicer, Hayne and Wes- 
STER. 


HOUSE.—Deaf and Dumb Institution —Mr. WARD. of New York, | 


presented the Memorial of the directors of the New York Institution 
for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, praying for the grant of a 
township of land. , 
Distressed American Seamen.—Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported a bill farther to provide for the relief of 
distressed American seamen in foreign countries. It was read twice, 
committed to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, 
together with the Report, ordered to be printed. 
r. CARSON, from the Select Committee appointed on the subject 

of establishing assay officers in the gold regions of the South, reported 
ish assay offices of United States mint in the gold 
Districts of North Carolina, Georgia, and Virg‘nia. The bill having 
been read a first and second time, was committed to a Committee of 
the — made the order of the day for to-morrow, and ordered to be 





their business: referred to the Committee un Manufactures. 


mitted the following resolation, which was laid upon the table one day: 


Resotved, That the President of the United States be requested to 


into the expediency of fixing a rate of duties on foreign imports, not cause to be laid before this House, a statement of the several sums of 
to exceed, on any article imported into the United States, more than | money expended since March, 1515, on breakwaters, moles, and the 
twenty per cent. ad valorem, and not to reduce the duty on any article ; improvement of the mouths of rivers, inlets, and harbors of the United 
so imported, below ten per cent. ad valorem; and to arrange such du- | States: that such statement embrace the denomination of each of the 
ties, having regard to all the great interests of the conutry, so as to | said works, the particular State in which it is situated ; the authority 
prodace a nett revenue of not less than fifteen millions of dollars} under which it was hegun ; and, if any such work be yet incom 
plete, the sum and time which the completion thereof will probably 
require. 


On motion of Mr. MUHLENBURG, it was 
Resolved, That the Committee on Military Pensions be instructed to 


inquire into the expedieucy of extending the provisions of the pension 
laws to all the surviving officers, soldiers, artificers, and wagon masters, 
who served for six months or longer, during the War of the Revolution, 
in the continental line, as State troops, volunteers, or militia. 


(in motion of Mr. DODDRIDGE., it was 
Resolced, That the Committee on Internal Improvements be instruet- 


road between those points so as to facilitate the communication, and | ed to inquire into the expediency of providing for the erection of a 


bridge over the Ohio river, at or near the town of Wheeling, and that 


they have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 


On motion of Mr. BOULDIN, it was ; 
Resolced, That the Committee on Manufactures be instructed to in- 


quire and report to the House, the comparative cost of producing the 


following articles in the United States, and cost of production of the 
same articles, of the same qualities, in those countries from which they 
are most usually imported, viz: iron of all sorts and qualities; salt, sa- 
gar; woollen cloths, which, at the place whence imported, cost from 
33 1-3 to 50 cents per square yard ; those which cost from 50 cents to 
one dollar; those which cost from 1 dollar to 2 dollars 50 cents ; and, 
those which costfmore than 2 dollars 50 cents per square yard, at the 
place usually imported ; woollen blankets of the various qualities now 
in common use; that they report, also, how far the difference found to 
exist results from daties paid ov the raw materials used, particularly 
wool; and, 
Resolved, further, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire and report what are the charges of importation of the seve- 
ral articles comprised in the foregoing hist, with the minimum importer’s 
profit added. at which the business can be done. 
On motion of Mr. W. B. SHEPARD, it was 
Resolred, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of permitting vessels of twenty tons burden, 
and under, to pass from one State to another without entering or clear- 
ing at the custom-honse. 
Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee. submitted the following resolution : 
Resolred, That the Committee on the Public Lands be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of distributing, (according to [ population }) 
the proceeds of the public lands amongst the several States [and Ter- 
ritories ] which distribution, when made, shall be expended on works 
of internal improvement, or to reimburse moneys already expended 
on such works, [or for purposes of education ] as the Legislatures of the 
respective States shall direct. 
The resolution was submitted, in the first instanc2, without the words 
in brackets. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to imterline the words [ ‘‘ population "} [** and 
territorves,”’] and the modification was accepted by Mr. BLAIR. 
Mr HUNT moved to add the words [ “or for purposes of ednea- 
tion ;”"] but before the sense of the House was taken on the propo- 
sition, the hour allotted for the consideration of resolutions canine. 





Fripay, Decemper 23 1831. 

SENATE.—Mr. BENTON, in pursuance of notice, and on leave, in- 
troduced a bill providing for a reduction of the price of the public lands: 
read and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. HENDRICKS submitted the following resolution: 

Resolred, That the Committeeon Internal Improvements be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation to improve 
the navigation of the two White rivers, in the State of Indiana, from 
their junction with the Wabash, as high up as they may be considered 
navigable; and also, that the same committee be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing a survey of the mouth of Trad creek 
at the southern bend of lake Michigan. 

The Senate then adjourned over tc Tuesday next. 


HOUSE.—The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. MERCER, 
from the Committee on Internal Improvements, was taken up and 
agreed to. 

* aes. Decatur.—Mr. CARSON, from the Committee on Naval Af 
fairs, reported a bill to compensate Susan Decatur, widow and legal re- 
presentative of Captain Stephen Decatur, deceased, and others. 

Mr. McDUFFIE, from the Committee of Ways and Means, se en 
a bill making appropriations for the support of Government the 
year 1832. 

Mr. POLK. from the select committee on the subj 
tionment of the population for representation under 
ported the following resolution : 

Resolred, That the Secretary of State be directed to communicate 
to this House a statement showing the aggregate number of persons in 
each of the States, accorcing to the 5th census, and distinguishing the 
slave from the free population in each State, as soon as he shall have 
noted and corrected the clerical errors in the returns of the marshals and 
their assistants, as required by the act of February 3, 1831, entitied “ an 
act to amend ap act for taking the fifth census.” 

he resolution was adopted. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, from the select committee on the 
subject, reported a bill providing for a grant of land to the New England 
Asylum for the Blind, and the New York Institute for the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. | 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, of Maine, the House adjourned until 
Tuesday. 


of the appor- 


Sth census, re- 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Extract from the Message (Rens) Hamiuron, to the Le- 
gislature, on the 29th of November, 1831. 

The result of the issue made up in the United States District 
Court, with the view of trying the constitationality of the 
Tariff Law, you have long since been made acquainted with 
by public rumor. The utter hopelessness of obtaining relief 
from the injustice and unconstitutionality of this law, through 
the courts of the Uuited States, has been sufficiently demon- 
strated, by the absurd mockery which attended this trial. 
There were, however, some events which marked the history 
and progress of this case, that are especially worthy of your 
notice. Although a jury trial was nominally accorded to the 
defendants, (which, however, the Attorney of the United 
States resolutely resisted,) yet, the Judge did not permit the 
facts of the case to goto the jury. He decided that, under 
the general issue, (the only plea |-y which the trial by jury 
could he secured,) it was not competent for the defendants to 
show the consideration for which the bond was given, so that 
the notorious fact, that the bond in question was given for 
duties under the Tariff Act of 1828, was not suffered to be 
made to appear to the jury. This decision, in contravention 
of the established law ot South Carolina, in fact deprived the 
defendants of the great and inestimable right of jury trial, 
which is as essential to the public liberty ia protecting proper- 
ty from fraudulent violations, as in preserving the personal 
freedom of our citizens. 1 submit to you the propriety of 
passing such a declaratory statute, guarded by appropriate pen- 





printed. 
Mr. MERCER, from the Committee on Internal Improvements, sub- 


alties, if necessary, as shall guaranty to every citizen in each 
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Banter of the Constitution. 
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and every Court within the limits of the State of South Caro- 
lina, the right in an action of debt on bond, under the plea of 
the general issue, to give the consideration of the bond, in 
evidence before the jury. It neither belongs to the age nor 
especially to the times in which we live, that the great right of 
jury wial, the most eminent safeguard of our political and 
civil liberties, should be rendered altogether unavailing, by the 
mere perversion of an artificial system of pleading, which the 
simplicity of less complicated forms of judicature is every 
where repudiating. 

The Congress of the United States, as you are aware, ad- 
jourved on the 4th of March last, without adopting any mo- 
dification of the Tariff, calculated to mitigate that system of 
unconstitutional and unequal taxation, of which we have so 
loudly and justly complained. 

Whilst we pause, it becomes us to survey the ground upon 
which we stand. If we look at the evil itself, totally abstract- 
ed from all considerations connected with the liberty of the 
country, the melancholy experience of each revolving year 
affords us fresh testimony of its overwhelming and disastrous 
character. From gradually sinking under this frightful para- 
lysis, we begin now to fall with accelerated velocity. The 
price and demand for our staples are constantly diminishing, 
the sources and rewards of our industry are drying up, and 
many of our best citizens, disheartened and poor, are turning 
their eyes to the immense valley of the West, where they 
hope to find, in the prolifie fertility with which God has blessed 
that region, some compensation for the exactions of an unkind 
and unjust Government. 

Toa future age, it will be a subject of as much wonder as 
scrutiny, how the plantation States in this Confederacy could, 
for ten years, have borne the exhausting process of tke pre- 
seut system of taxation, as it is now to us to contemplate any 
0: the past memorials of human superstition and ignorance. 
To make this familiar, let us look to the great sources of the 
production of the Atlantic section of our country. One source 
exists in the maufacturing States north of the Potomac. the 
other in the agricultural States south of this line. It has been 
proved, by a course of reasoning approximating as near to 
demoustration as the subject will permit, that both sections are 
engaged in producing precisely the same products ; that, if 
broadcloths, coarse cottons, and hardware, are manufactured 
by the looms, spindles, and forges of the North, the same ar- 
ucles are manufactured by the plough, the spade, and the hoes 
of the South, and that the only difference exists in the mode 
of elaboration and production. In one word, that our cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, return to our own shores, after paying a most 
valuable wibute to our commercial marine, in the shape of the 
very articles of merchandise which [| have enumerated. It is 
when the exchangeable value of these productions reaches us, 
that the inequality of the system begins to act with paralyzing 
injustice. ‘The products of northern industry come into mar- 
ket perfectly uoburdened, whilst our products, the results of 
our owa labor, are burdened with an average tax of 40 per 
centum, au assessment which falls with almost unmitigated 
severitv upon us. But, because we consume, we are insult- 
ingly told that this is a perfectly equal system! But, even in 
the character of consumers, this proposition is utterly unfound- 
ed. We have no manufactures among ourselves, to refuud to 
us, in an augmented ratio, the taxes we pay on our consump- 
tion, nor are the languishing sources of our industry invigor- 
ated and fructified by the vast aud sustaining disbursements of 
Government, which uniformly set in a more fortunate and fa- 
vorite direction. 

The legislation of Congress has, in effect, placed the markets 
of the South under a ban essentially colonial, by taxing, al- 
most to the extent of prohibition, our trade with other patious; 
and it is no answer to this argument, to say, that the same 
system exists by law iu the manufacturing States, when the 
character of the primary preductions of both sections creates 
the ¢ ference and the odious and oppressive distinction. To 
suppose that a section of country, strictly agricultural, and 
employing an expensive slave labor, cau sustain a system like 
this, without, in the end, sinking into the poverty, misery, and 
subjection of colonies, would be, to close our eyes to the upi- 
form experience of all history, from the earliest ages of the 
world. 

Are we bound to submit to this injustice? Our State has 
said, no! ‘That this system is inflicted upon us in violation 
of the compact of Union, and that our obedience to the un- 
constitutional aws which enforce these violations, presents a 
mere question of time and expediency, affected, and properly 
affected, by our profound and habitual attachment to the 
Union. It is impossible, however, that the duties which we 
owe to our posterity, if we are insensible of those which be- 
long to ourselves, can permit a much longer postponement of 
this question. 

From 12°25 to 1830, the State of South Carolina, under the 
pressuré of the usurpations of the General Government, has 
been, by a steady advance in public opinion, gradually travel- 
ling up to the aflirmation of the great conservative doctrines of 
State interposition, soleyanly asserted by the States of Virginia 
and Kentucky, and, at your last session, deliberately thus af- 
firmed by yourselves, * that the several acts of the Congress 
of the Uaited States, now of force, imposing duties on im- 
posts for the protection of domestic manufactures, have been, 
and are, deliberate, and highly dangerous and oppressive vio- 
lations of the constitutional compact, and that, whenever any 
State, which is suffering under this oppression, shall lose all 
regsouable hope of redress from the wisdom and justice of the 
Federal Government, it will be its right and duty to interpose, 
in its sovereign capacity, for the purpose of arresting the pro- 
gress of the evils occasioned by the said unconstitutional acts.” 
This right of interposition, be it called what it may, “ State 
Rights, Veto, Nullification, or by any other name, rests on facts 
historically as certain as our Revolution itself, aud on deduc- 
tions as simple and demonstrative as those of any political 
and moral trath whatsoever.” It results, in fact, from the 
character of the sovereign parties to the compact, the relation 
they bear to each other, the nature of the compact, and the 
reservation by and to each of the parties, of all powers not de- 
gated to the Government created by the compact. There is 
no where to be found a more masterly and comprehensive 
summary of these doctrines, than is contained in the opinion 
of the former venerable Chief Justice of the State of Penu- 
sylvagia, and which was unanimously concurred in by the 
whole bench of the Supreme Court of that State. He de- 
clared, in the case of Cobbet, that “the Constitution of the 


‘ 


United States is Federal ; it is a league. or treaty, made by the 
individual States as one party, aod all the States as another 
party. When two nations differ about the meaning of any 
clause, sentence, or word, in a treaty, neither has an exclusive 
right to decide it ; they endeavor to adjust the matter by nego- 
tiation, but, if it cannot be thus accomplished, each has a right 
to retain its own interpretation, until a reference be had to the 
mediation of other nations, an arbitration, or the fate of war. 
There is no provision in the Constitution, that, in such a case, 
the opinion of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall control and be conclusive: veither can the Congress, 
by a law, confer that power. ‘There appears to be a defect in 
this matter ; it is a casus omissus, which ought in some way to 
be remedied.” 

The casus omissus which this enlightened jurist supposes to 
exist, is one of the most conservative parts of our whole sys- 
tem. It was a wise aud masterly omission i 
the ulterior sovereignty of the States untouched. In the lan- 
guage of him who founded and reformed our system ; ‘if the 
two departments should claim, each, the same objects of pow- 
er, where is the umpire to decide between them! in cases of 
little urgency or importance, the prudence of both parties will 
keep them aloof from the questionable ground ; but, if it neither 
can be avoided or compromised, a Convention of the States 
must be called, to ascribe the doubtful power to that depart- 
ment which they may think best.” This, unquestionably, can be 
the only peaceable yet sovereign mode of arbitration between 
sovereigns, who carried into the compact equal powers, and 
retained equal rights of sovereignty. Bat, as it requires an 
application on the part of two-thirds of the States to Congress, 
fur the call of a Convention, and, as a majority could never, 
even io cases involving the most flagrant breaches of the com- 
pact, procure a reference to this umpirage by this process, it 
follows, that the only mode of compelling such a reference, is 
by the exercise of the great right of interposition or State 
veto, asserted in the Resolutions of Virginia, * for the purpose 
of arresting the progress of the evil of usurpation.” 

The exercise of this right, I believe, belongs to a State in 
any mode in which she thinks proper to exert her sovereiguty, 
either in Convention or in her legislative capacity. The for- 
mer may, in cases of great moment and importance, be the 
most solemn and imposing, as asproecess impressed by the im- 
mediate and authoritative sanction of the people. I believe. 
that, so far from the exercise of this right being liable to abuse, 
the salutary check it would afford, would not be applied often 
enough, from the overwhelming influence and patronage of the 
General Government over the States, and the local divisions 
subsisting in them. But, after all, is not the exercise of this 
right infivitely less to be dreaded than the legislative usurpa- 
tions of interested and sectional majorities in the National 
Legislature, altogether irresponsible to the minorities that 
are oppressed? A State, in this Confederacy, can no more 
be considered as guilty of a revolt, or rebellion, which arrests, 
by her own sovereign authority, the operation of an unconsti- 
tutional Jaw within her limits, than an independent nation can 
be said to be guilty of rebeilion and revolt, which suspends 
the operation of an essential part of a treaty which has been 
infracted by the other contracting party. When it is admitted 
that the Constitution is a compact between independent sover- 
eigas, who have appointed no common umpire to decide upon 
the rights they have reserved to themselves, and when it is 
moreover conceded, that an unconstitutional law, involving an 
invasion of these rights, is pull and void, it must follow asa 
manifest deduction, that a State has, not only the right, but 
is in duty bound, in the language of your own resolution * to 
interpose, in its sovereign capacity, for the purpose of arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil occasioned by the said unconstitu- 
tional acts.” 

This, we are told, would make the Union a mere rope of 
sand. ‘To this, it may be answered, that this objection is ap- 
plicable to the form of our Government, and not to the conse- 
quences we deduce fiom its structure. That it is a Confeder- 
ate and not a cousolidated Government, and it is enough that 
we have, by its adoption, prefered taking the security of feeble- 
ness in the Government of the federal league, for all purposes 
of internal operation, to the certainty of a consolidated des- 
potism. 

On this great right of State interposition, depends not alone 
the liberty and happiness, but the very existence of the South. 
Without this check, the Constitution, so far from being a source 
of security, would be oue of oppression, and not worth to us the 
paper on which it is writtea.—For, if a numerical majority in 
Congress, with a supple federal judiciary at its back, are to be, 
alone, the expounders of the Constitution, is it not obvious that 
they have the power of making this instrument, by construction, 
what they please? May they not, after pillaging one section 
of the Union, to enrich another, interfere with the domestic 
policy of the States, and that too, ia a form to us the most 
portentuously perilous that the imagination can possihly cou- 
ceive ?—Whilst we look back to the page of history, and see 
what the love of power and what fanaticism have done, where 
is the man who will have the daring presumption to lift the 
veil of futurity and say what they are not capable of doing. 

it is only by the recognition and exercise, if need be, of this 
effective check, that we can hope to preserve the federative cha- 
racter of our National Government. Without it, the work of 
encroachment will go steadily on; cases of usurpation to-day 
will become precedents, furnishing acknowledged priaciples of 
administration to-moriow, votil the rights of the States are 
swallowed up in a vast and irreversible despotism. 

Whilst { am thus explicit in affirming the unquestionable ex- 
istence of this right of interposition, and that, too, in a form not 
inconsistent with our just obligations to the Union, (for we owe 
no obligations to the Union, excepting those necessarily result- 
ing from, and founded on, the powers we have clearly delegated, ) 
1 would, so far from recommending that you should now inter- 
pose this sovereign power, rather suggest the expediency of 
suspending its cxercise at the present moment. 

If no force be referred to the objection of now acting in vir- 
tue of this high function, for the immediate avoulling of the 
Tariff within our limits, to those divisions which have so un- 
happily existed among the good people of this State, as to the 
constitutional character and probable efficacy of this remedy, 
by the fact that each hour is diminishing these differences, and 
bringing the vast body of the people into greater harmony and 
accord. in regarding this form of resistance to be as conserva- 








tive ia its character as it would prove peaceful in its operation, 


/much may be found ia what has transpired since your adjourn- 


made, of the Tariff, by Congress at its next session. This duty, 





ment, to indicate the policy of our pausing and awaiting the 


progress of events, which must be decisive of this interesting! 


question in all its future consequetices or ulterior relations. 


t a 
Public opinion demands that some modification shouia ve ll 





even if that body was utterly regardless of the just complaints — 
of an overburdened people, cannot be evaded, from the cir. — 
cumstance of the probable extinguishment of the public debt on 
the Ist of January, 1833, without permitting a surplus to ac. ~ 
cumulate io the ~ sPitae not necessary for the public wants, © 
We are bound to wait until we see what this body will do, © 
when they shall not have a single pretext for denying us the ” 
blessings of free trade and light taxation. Besides, by every ~ 
sentiment of kiadness and comity towards those delegates from ~ 


the other free trade portions of the Union, who, in the receni > 
Convention at Philadelphia, have so zealously and patriotically | 


co-operated in the effort to obtain for ou couatry blessings so 
essential to its liberty and happiness, we are bound to take no 


attitude, during the present session of Congress, that will pre-|— 





vent a calm, peaceful, and satisfactory adjustment of this great! 
question, which will be submitted to its deliberations under cir. | 


pet 





cumstances so solemn, authoritative, aod imposing. We must _ 


the meral force of a potent public opinion, operating in our) 





behalf. One of the most respectable assemblies ever convened, |— 
to which I have already referred, formed by delegates from 15 7 
States, has responded to the justice of our complaints. It has, | 


not put at hazard a good cause, by premature action. Wehave — 


in effect, and substantially, decided, that the Tariff isa violation | 


of the compact, and has expressly declared that the system it- | 7 
sel ‘‘ is distinguished by every characteristic that may define a 
If, after this decision in our favor, — 


tyranny the most odious.”’ 


and the appeal of this assembly, relief does notcome from * this © 


tyranny the most odious,” may we not say, in the language, and © 


on the authority of this assembly itself, * awhy should we,who are 
: 


its victims, not stand on our chartered rights?” 

In fact, we occupy a position in which, without compromit- 
ting our honor, we cau pause, survey the whole ground before 
us, and collect our moral forces for the struggle which will come 
on, if we do vot obtain our rights under the Constitution. The 
Tariff must be modified, so say even those who have been riot- 
ing in the excessés of this legalized system of pillage. But bow! 
Will the modification be consummated by throwing the whole 
burden of the impost system on those articles which, in the 


great commercial exchanges of the world, purchase our staples, é 


and by relieving those articles consumed, but not mampfactured 
in the Tariff States, from all burden and exaction whatsoever ? 
This, indeed, would fix the system upon us permanently, and in 
a fori the most potentially disastrous. , 

It would be in effect to decree that the revenue of the United 
States should be levied on the productions of the South, so long 
as we coutivue to import in exchange for our own staples, and 
when this ceased, from the entire annihilation of our foreiga 
trade, that our fate should be irreversibly sealed in hopeless 
ruin. 

To guard the public mind against the evil of a contingency 
so eminently perilous as such a modification of the impost sys- 
tem would be, is worthy of all the vigilance you can exert for 
the protection of the liberty and happiness of the people whom 
you represent. Our staod cannot be too early or decidedly 
taken, that no adjustment of the Tariff will be acceptable to 
South Carolina, which does not diffuse an equal system of 
burdens throughout our country, and which is not, by virtue of 
the clearly delegated powers of the Constitution, expressly le- 
vied for the purposes of revenue—and that, whilst we ask for 
ourselves no exclusive advantages, we will submit to no exclu- 
sive impositions. 

If circumstances have placed us in the van of the contest for 
Free Trade and a strict construction of a written Constitution, 
we ought to recollect that the position itself brings with it its 
duties and obligations, which we cannot violate without die 
honor, or abandoa without ruin. 

In indulging in these reflections which I have ventured to 
bring to your view, whilst [ have not feared, I have not been 
insensible to the responsibilities they involve.—I have at lcast 
the consolation of knowing that my deficiencies will be sup- 
plied by a higher portion of intelligence which you will bring 
to the service of the State: greater zeal for her interests and 
honor you cannot cherish. 

That our joint labors may redound to the happiness and 
liberty of the people we represent, the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution of our State and the United States, and the preserva 
tion of the Union on the very terms of its original formation, 
is my fervent and anxious prayer. With these aspirations I 
trust we may without presumption invoke the guidance and 
guardianship of that Almighty Being, the light of whose know- 
ledge is truth, and the attribute of whose justice is mercy. 

JAMES HAMILTON, Jr. 

Columbia, Nov, 29, 1831. 





Inland Transportation. 


"Tomas HARPER, (Acerrt,) No. 6, South 7th Street, 

continues to receive goods to be transported by land to Pittsburg and 

other places between Philadelphia and that place, and also for Balti- 

more, during the suspension of the navigation of the Delaware. 
Philadelphia, December 14, 1831. 





EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 


TERMS.—This paper is published every Wepxxspay, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited cen- 
straction of the Constitution. 

> The price is Five Dottars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.—Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dottans 
per annum. 

> Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription. 

{> There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, and 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk of 
their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free of 
postage, to the subscribers. 


IF The notes of any solvent Banks, most eonvenient to the subseri- 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 





Printed by T. W..USTICK, No. 3. Franklin Place, (near the 
Post Office,) Philadelphia. 
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